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Y JOURNAL 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE: Its Origins and Development & 


By G. T. RIVORIA. Translated from the Italian by G. McN. RUSHFORTH. With 159 Plates EL 
in Half-Tone, a Frontispiece in collotype, and other figures and diagrams. 4to. ©) 

Times.—A strong and masterful work, admirably rendered into English by an eminent ie 
archaeologist and sympathetic friend. The mark of the book is its completeness. Rarely do we A 
desire a fuller exposition of the steps of the author’s argument; we hardly ever wish for further i@) 


pictorial illustration. It would be difficult to over-praise the translation. 


A HISTORY OF FINE ARTS IN INDIA AND CEYLON 
By V. A. SMITH. 4to. With five coloured plates and 381 other illustrations. Cloth. & 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BUDDHIST ART AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ON INDIAN AND CENTRAL ASIAN Z 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


By A. FOUCHER. Revised by the author and translated by L. A. and F. W. THOMAS. ph 
Royal 8vo. With 30 Collotype plates. Paper covers. 


AJANTA FRESCOES 


Being Reproductions in Colour and Monochrome of Frescoes in the Caves at Ajanta, after copies 
taken in the years 1909-11 by Lady Herringham and her Assistants. With introductory Essays by 
members of the India Society. Portfolio, 43 plates (18x15), and 28 pages of text. 


BYZANTINE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By O. M. DALTON. Royal 8vo. With 457 illustrations, of which 30 are full-page plates. i 
Morocco back. F 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


From the Eleventh to the Sixteenth century, by F. Bond. 2 vols. with 1,400 illustrations, 
glossaries, appendixes, &c. 4to. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PERSPECTIVE 
By G. A. STOREY. Medium 8vo. With 301 illustrations. 


Teall 


At all Booksellers or from the publishers. z 
Oxrorp Universiry Press 35 West 32nd Street |Z 
American ‘Branch New York City Fi 
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U.P.C. BOOKS 


U. P. C. stands for United Publishers Corporation, one of the largest organizations 
of trade and technical magazine publishers in the world. The editors and paid con- 
tributors of these papers are all authorities, they know from experience and from ex- 
tensive tours of investigation just what the readers of their different papers want to 
know. That’s why the U. P. C. Book Company is able to produce such a uniformly 
high-class line of practical books that tell mechanics just how the work is done by ex- 


pert workmen. 


AUTOMOBILE 
AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE RECORD. A complete 


record spread across two pages so it can be seen at 
glance. Enough pages with summary sheets for three 
years. 7x10 ins. Cloth. $2.00. 


BATTERY SERVICE MANUAL. By D. D. Blanch- 
ard. First-hand information on locating trouble and 
correcting it, with instructions on testing, charging, 
etc. 170 pp., 63 figs. Fabrikoid. $2.50. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE MOTOR CAR, 
By Moreton and Hatch. A thorough and practical 
treatment of the fundamental principles of electrical 
engineering as applied to the electrical equipment of 
the modern motor car. Once this book is understood 
it is easy to locate any case of electrical trouble. 512 
text pp. and 245 blue print wiring diagrams, 428 figs. 
Flexible Fabrikoid. $3.50. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS. By More- 
ton and Hatch. A text book and reference book on 
automobile starting, lighting and ignition that is so 
clearly written that it will enable any student or 
mechanic to quickly repair any model. 612 pp., 468 figs. 
Flex. Fabrikoid. $3.00. 

MODERN METHODS OF FORD REPAIRING. By 
J. H. Pile. An invaluable aid to the mechanic or Ford 
owner. Shows how to quickly locate and repair all 
troubles of this popular car. 224 pp., 130 figs., 24 blue 
print details. $2.50. 

THE AUTOMOBILE REPAIRMAN’S HELPER. In 
two volumes. By S. T. Williams and J. H. Pile. An 
invaluable reference work for the mechanic, owner, 
chauffeur and student. It gives in concise form every 
operation required to adjust or repair the troubles 
likely to be found in all standard cars. Each volume 
contains 550 pp. and about 417 figs. Flex. Fabrikoid. 
$3.00 each. 

AUTOMOBILE REPAIR SHOP SHORT CUTS. Over 
1,500 time and labor saving kinks developed by expert 
mechanics in more than 1,000 garages, service stations 
and repair shops. Truly a practical book. Contains 
articles on managing and equipping a shop, etc. 256 pp., 
1,506 figs. Cloth. $3.50. 


DRAWING 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By 
An elementary text book. 238 pp., 117 figs. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By C. 
242 pp., 105 full-page plates. Cloth. $2.50. 


STRUCTURAL DRAWING. By C. F. Edminster. 153 
pp., 71 full-page plates. Cloth. $2.50. 


Oscar Teale. 


Cloth. $1.50. 


F. Edminster. 


BUILDING 
HICK’S BUILDER’S GUIDE. New edition of a book 


that has found a place in the libraries of the most 
progressive builders in the country. Covers in concise, 
easily understandable language framing, masonry, e¢s- 
timating and all phases of building. 360 pp., 135 figs. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

HOME BUILDER’S GUIDE. By William Arthur. 
Full of practical suggestions for those about to build. 
Written by a practical builder for the express purpose 
of giving helpful suggestions in the selection of the 
site, planning and in general making the home a real 
home. 144 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

ESTIMATING BUILDING COSTS. By William 
Arthur. 224 pp., 29 figs. Flex. Fabrikoid. $1.50. 

PRACTICAL STRUCTURAL DESIGN. By 
McCullough. 334 pp., 185 figs. Cloth. $3.00. 

NEW BUILDING ESTIMATOR. By William Arthur. 
1,200 pp., illus. $6.00. 

JOBBING WORK FOR THE CARPENTER. By E. H. 
Crussell. 273 pp., 270 figs. $2.50. 

FURNITURE FOR THE CRAFTSMAN. By P. D. 
Otter. 208 pp. $2.50. 


PLUMBING 


PLUMBING DESIGN AND 7 “ws ee By 
Wm. B. Gray. Recommended by the A. . in the 
campaign on Vocational Education. 560 pP.. 500 _& . $5.00. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF SANITARY PLUMBING, By R. M. 
Starbuck. Vol. I on Draining and Venting. Vol. II on 
Range Boiler Work, Hot Water Supply, ete. Vol. III, 
Practical Subjects. Vol. IV, Miscellaneous Drainage 
and Venting Septic Sewage, etc. Each 160 pp. Cloth, 
each $1.50. 


Ernest 


SHEET METAL 


NEW TINSMITH’S HELPER AND PATTERN 
BOOK. By Hall V. Williams. Recommended by the 
A. L, A. for the man beginning to study books on sheet 
metal work. 360 pp., 247 figs., 92 tables, flexible fab- 
rikoid. $2.50. 

NEW METAL WORKER PATTERN BOOK. By 
George W. Kittredge. 542 pp., 9x 12 ins. 892 figs. Cloth 
$7.50. 

ESTIMATING SHEET METAL WORK. By Wm. 
Neubecker and Adolph Hopp. 428 pp., 225 figs., cloth. 
$3.00. 

HOME 
WORKERS. By Wm. 
struction given at the 
685 figs., cloth. $5.00. 

TRIANGULATION APPLIED TO SHEET METAL 
PATTERN CUTTING. By F. S. Kidder. 268 pp., 124 
figs., cloth. $3.00. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHEET METAL 
Neubecker. Course based on in- 


New York Trade School. 512 pp., 


U. P. Cc. 


BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


Book Depts. of The Iron Age, Motor World, Motor Age, American Architect, Metal Worker, 
Building Age, etc. 


243-249 WEST 39th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


TALES OF WONDER AND MAGIC By KATHARINE PYLE 


Fifteen old-world fairy tales. With colored illustrations by the author. (For boys 
and girls, 10 to 15). Crown 8vo. ; $2.00 net. | 


THE GREEN FOREST FAIRY BOOK By LORETTA ELLEN BRADY 


A collection of original fairy tales, by a trained “story-teller.” With colored illustra- | 


tions by Alice Bolam Preston. (For boys and girls, 10 to 15). Crown 8vo. 
$2.00 net. 


THE CRYSTAL BALL : By MARY D. GORDON | 


The strange adventures of Joan and Jock in the magical garden of the Sun. With 
colored illustrations by the author. (For boys and girls, 8 to 12). Crown 8vo. 
$2.00 net. 


ADVENTURES IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND By EDWARD GOWAR | 


Little Noel journeys to Mother Goose Land and makes new discoveries about the | 
people there. With numerous illustrations in color and black-and-white by Alice | 


Bolam Preston. (For boys and girls, 8 to 10). Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 


SERGEANT JANE By MARGARET MOORE MATLACK 


A story of a girl mascot of the U. S. Marines. Illustrations by Nana French Bickford. 
(For girls, 12 and upwards). 12 mo. $1.75 net. 


THE AIRPLANE SPIDER By GILBERT MURRAY 


The amusing story of Laura, the tarantula spider. With colored illustrations by Har- 
rison Cady. (For boys and girls, 6 to 10). 16 mo. $1.00 net. 


STORIES FOR GOOD CHILDREN By LORA B. PECK 


Lively tales for little people who have just learned to read. With illustrations by 
Rhoda Chase. (For boys and girls, 7 to 10). 12 mo. $1.50 net. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF LAKEVILLE HIGH By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


The third volume of “The Black Eagle Patrol” stories. With illustrations by William 
Kirkpatrick. (For boys, 11 and upwards). 12 mo. $1.75 net. 


COXSWAIN DRAKE OF THE SEASCOUTS By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 
Further adventures of “Lonny” Drake. With illustrations by Sears Gallagher. (For 
boys, 12 and upwards). 12 mo. $1.75 net 


THE MARK OF THE KNIFE By CLAYTON H. ERNST 


A spirited story of preparatory-school life. With illustrations by Chase Emerson. 
(For boys, 12 and upwards). i2 mo. $1.75 net. 


SOOLOOK, WILD BOY By ROY J. SNELL 


An Esquimo lad’s strange adventures among the wild animals. With illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. (For boys, 10 to 14). 12 mo. $1.75 net. 


PAUL AND THE PRINTING PRESS By SARA WARE BASSETT 
In this story of how Paul Cameron established a High School paper called “The March 
Hare,” the reader is told the story of printing and the invention of the printing press. 
With illustrations by A. O. Scott. (For boys, 14 and upwards) 12 mo. $1.50 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
BOOKS BY THORNTON W. BURGESS 


HART 


THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN | 


This is a companion volume to “The Burgess Bird Book for Children,” 
which has had such a wonderful reception since its publication a year ago. 
It is written in the same vein, a story book which at the same time is an 
authoritative handbook on the land animals of America, so describing them 
and their habits that they will be instantly recognized when seen. Every 
child and not a few adults will delight in going to school to Old Mother 
Nature with Peter Rabbit and his friends. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by Mr. Fuertes, the naturalist- 
artist, whose drawings are living portraits and show the big and little 
people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, the Smiling Pool and 
the Great Mountains, as they actually are amid home surroundings. 


With 32 full-page illustrations in color and 16 full-page illustrations in 
black-and-white from drawings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Crown 8vo. | 


$3.00 net. (November 13.) | 
On October 16th we published OLD GRANNY FOX, the fourth and last volume in 
the “Green Meadow Series.” In this new book Mr. Burgess tells how Old Granny Fox 
showed little Reddy Fox how to outwit Bowser the Hound and how to get food in the 
cold, cruel winter. Each volume in this latest series of animal stories contains the fur- 


ther adventures of one of the popular characters in Mr. Burgess’ previous books, and . 
is beautifully illustrated with eight colored pictures by Harrison Cady. ‘4 
1. HAPPY JACEK 3. BOWSER THE HOUND " 
2. MRS. PETER RABBIT 4 OLD GRANNY FOX , 


Illustrated in colors. Crown 8wo. 4 vols., $6.40 net. Each, $1.60 net. 


THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
(Now in Its Seventh Printing—SSth Thousand!) 
“This new bird book with its 58 colored illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
is the best bird book for children I have ever seen. It is the very book that ‘Anxious 
Mother,’ the children and the bookseller have all been awaiting for twenty years or 
more.”—Dr, William T. Hornaday, Director, New York Zoélogical Society, 
With illustrations of 58 birds in full color from drawings by Lowis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 


THE BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS 


REDDY FOX GRANDFATHER FROG 1%. OLD MAN COYOTE 
2 JOHNNY CHUCK ‘ CHATTERER, THE RED 15. PADDY THE BEAR 
3. PETER COTTONTAIL SQUIRREL 16. POOR MRS. QUACK 
4 UNC’ BILLY POSSUM 10. SAMMY JAY 17, BOBBY COON 
5. MR. MOCKER 1. BUSTER BEAR 18 JIMMY SKUNK 
6. JERRY MUSKRAT 1. OLD MR. TOAD 19. BOB WHITE 
7. DANNY MEADOW MOUSE 13. PRICKLY PORKY 20. OL’ MISTAH BUZZARD 


Illustrated. 16mo. 20 volumes, $14.00 net. Each, 70 cents net. 


MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND MOTHER WEST WIND “WHY” STORIES 

- MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN MOTHER WEST WIND “HOW” STORIES 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS MOTHER WEST WIND “WHEN” STORIES 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS MOTHER WEST WIND “WHERE” STORIES 


Illustrated. 16mo. 8 volumes, $9.60 net. Each, $1.20 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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3 Children’s Books of Real Distinction 


SEVEN O'CLOCK 
STORIES x 


ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


Large 8°. 21 Color Illustrations. 


A real book, for youngsters of from five 
to nine years old—a chain of stories carry- 
ing through them the same central characters 
—“The Three Happy Children,” very real 
and very much alive kiddies, the children’s 
friend “The Toyman,” who is forever mak- 
ing them wonderful things and telling them 
wonderful tales, and the funniest little dog 
that ever wagged a tail, his friends and his 
enemies. The book is charmingly and gener- 
ously illustrated throughout with inimitable 
pictures by E. Boyd Smith. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNT 


E. BOYD SMITH 


Author of “Chicken World,” “After They Came Out of the Ark,” “Boyd Smith’s Mother Goose,” etc. 
Oblong, 10% x 8% inches. Illustrated in Color. 


E. Boyd Smith, known the country over for his charming books for children (and 
equally charming to grown-ups, for that matter), has shaped a delightful and perceptive 
story history of our country from the time of the Norsemen to the return of our soldiers 
from the Great War. Beside the twenty beautiful color plates, there are forty pen and 
ink sketches running through the text—each one a visual fragment of history, supplement- 
ing the reading matter. A list of the colored illustrations is here given. 

The Coming of the Norsemen, 1000—Columbus, 1492—De Soto discovering the Missis- 
sippi, 1542—Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, 1607—Samoset and the Pilgrims, 1621— 
Roger Williams bringing the charter, 1644—The Dutchmen in Manhattan, 1683—King 
Philip’s War, 1675—La Salle descending the Mississippi, 1682—Boston Tea Party, 1773— 
Lexington, 1775—Washington crossing the Delaware, 1776—Yorktown Victory, 1781—Lewis 
and Clarke expedition, 1805—Battle of Lake Erie, 1813—Clipper ships and Whalers, 1846— 
Gettysburg: Pickett’s charge, 1863—First Railroad across the Plains, 1869—Return of our 
Troops from the Great War, 1919—The Great West. 


PEGGY STEWART, NAVY GIRL 


Peggy Stewart at Home Gabrielle E. Jackson 12° Frontispiece by Norman Rockwell 


Peggy Stewart, Navy Girl, is the general heading for the series through which the 
various experiences and adventures of this little heroine will be followed, and the first of 
the series will recount her life at home. 

Peggy Stewart is a navy girl from tip to toe, an enthusiastic and well-informed daughter 
of Uncle Sam’s Sea Forces. Annapolis, Boston, New London, and Newport constitute an 
accurate naval background for these charming stories of a delightful young girl. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


They Deserve Your Attention 45h street___New York 
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NEW BOOKS 


Fully illustrated in colors and black and white by 


WARWICK GOBLE 


The Book of Fairy Poetry 


Edited by DORA OWEN 


A handsome 4to volume Price $7.00 net 


This anthology is designed primarily for children, but also for all lovers of poetry and 
fairy lore. It is divided into three parts:—Part I, Fairy Stories; Part II, Fairy Songs, 
Dances, and Talk; Part III, Fairyland and Fairy Lore. 

Part 1, besides ballads and stories old and new, includes the fairy scenes from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, so arranged that, with the exception of Bottom bewitched, 
no mortal appears; yet so that the story of Oberon, Titania, and the lovephiltre can be read 
or acted by children as a complete whole. 

Each part is in chronological order; the poems in each range chiefly from the sixteenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


Sir Henry Newbelt’s New Book for 1920 


The Book of Good Hunting 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. With Colored Frontispiece and many illustrations 
in Black and White by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. $3.50 net. 


This volume by the author of “The Book of the Happy Warrior,” “Tales of the Great 
War,” “Submarine and Anti-Submarine,” “The Book of the Blue Sea,” “The Book of the 
Thin Red Line,” “The Book of the Long Trail,” etc., will contain chapters on the Nature 
of Sport; Sport and Cruelty, etc.; Elephant Hunting; Lion Hunting; Tiger Hunting; Deer 
Hunting; Fox Hunting; and Fishing. 


The Blue Fairy Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. New Edition. In 2 vols. With 2 Colored Frontis- 
pieces and numerous other illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Crown 8vo. Each vol. $1.50 net. 


A new edition entirely reset in larger type, and with two new colored frontispieces. 


LONGMAN’S GREEN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St., New York 
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BACK OF THE HARPER NAME—103 YEARS OF PUBLISHING GOOD BOOKS 


NEW HARPER JUVENILES 


Est. 1817 


TURKEY BOWMAN 
By Homer Croy 


Marks Homer Croy as a new au- 
thentic chronicler of the Middle 
West. Turkey Bowman, the 
freckled, eleven year old hero isa 
sort of “Huck Finn” of the prair- 
ies, who has no end of adventures, 
humorous and otherwise, including 
a final one with the Indians, when 
he saves a town and returns a 
hero. Frontispiece, $1.75 


TOM SAWYER 
By Mark Twain 


This is a new edition of the great- 
est of all boys’ stories. The jacket 
is a full color reproduction of a 
painting by Worth Brehm and a 
similar color insert is tipped on 
the cover. There are sixteen full 
page illustrations from drawings 
by Mr. Brehm, and the whole vol- 
ume is a particularly fine exam- 
ple of book making. Ill, $2-50 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY 
BOOK 


Introduction by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin 

This famous collection of fairy 
stories of the good old-time proven 
sort has been compiled from the 
folk-lore of many countries and 
includes stories which form a part 
of the literary heritage of children 
the world over. They are here 
illustrated with pictures in full 
color that add just the right touch, 
by Edward G McCandlish. 
Illustrated $2.50 


Rhead’s Illustrated Juveniles 
Hollow Tree Stories 

Young Alaskans Series 

Mark Tidd Series 


CATTY ATKINS 

By Clarenoe Budington Kelland 
A pair of jolly tramps were young 
Catty Atkins and his father. Then 
one day Catty was forbidden to 
play with Wee-wee Moore, and he 
decided to become _ respectable. 
The story of what happened then is 
one that will strike a joyous re- 
sponse in the universal heart of 
boyhood. Illustrated. $1.60 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
LAFAYETTE 

By Helen Nicolay 

Instead of retelling what others 
have written about the famous 
Frenchman, Miss Nicolay has 
gone to original sources for her 
material, and presents a fascinat- 
ing and authentic biography of him 
for younger readers—a book 
which will easily outrank the many 
others in the field. $1.60 


MORE SANDMAN 


STORIES 
By Abbie Phillips Walker 
No rainy day need be dull for the 
little folks with “Sandman’s 
Rainy Day Stories” of princesses 
and knights and all sorts of 
woodsy folk and with “Sandman’s 
Stories of Drusilla Doll” to 
amuse them with the many curious 
escapades of this unbreakable doll. 
Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 

75c. each 


HERE ARE SOME OF OUR STANDARD JUVENILES 
For Further Information on Harper’s Books for Young Readers 


WRITE 
TO 


TOBY TYLER 
By James Otis 


This new, specially illustrated edi- 
tion of “Toby Tyler” brings up 
to date this story dear to gener- 
ations of American. children 
Toby —the runaway—discovered 
that a little glitter and romancx 
covered a surprising amount of 
reality; but in following the circus 
he met real adventures and al! 
kinds of strange people. 
Illustrated, $1.60 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 
By F. Ursula Payne 


Is a series of patriotic plays and 
pageants which especially 
adapted for production at this 
time. Designed to inculcate ideals 
of citizenship and to keep alive the 
spirit of America, they should be 
in every library. Thorough direc- 
tions for the staging of each play 
are given. $1.50 


PUSS IN BOOTS, Jr., 


AGAIN 
By David Cory 


“Puss in Boots, Jr., and Old Moth- 
er Goose,” and “Puss in Boots, 
Jr., in New Mother Goose Land,” 
bring the adventures of this juve- 
nile hero up to date; in the former, 
on Mother Goose’s gander, he 
visits the favorite nursery rhyme 
folks; the latter is a twentieth 
century version of fairy land 
Illustrated. 75c¢ each 


Kirk Munroe Adventure Stories 
Kate Dickenson Sweetser 
Gertrude Smith 

Harper’s Camp Life Series 
Harper’s Practical Books for Boys 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 
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Robinson Crusoe 


N. C. Wyeth Edition 


13 full page illustrations 
in color 
Wyeth’s Robinson Crusoe will be easily 
the gift book of the year. 
Boxed—Price $5.00 


Kindred of the Dust 


By Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwall 


A novel about folks you will love in a story 
you wil) never forget, a story of the sort of 
people who grow only in the great North- 
A best seller from publication day. 


Price $2.00 


west. 


Brite and Fair 


| 

By Henry A. Shute 

Author of The Real Diary 

of a Real Boy 

The funniest parts of Plupy’s Diary which 
they “didn’t dass print” before. 
Price, $1.90 


By 


By James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Dying, Sergeant Kent told a story that 
branded him as a murderer. But the Doc- 
tor’s diagnosis was wrong. Kent lived. And 
from that vital situation developed this 


mighty drama. 
Price $2.00 


Puousners (Osmopolitan Book (rporation New York 
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Library Bureau 
Standard library cards 


endure the wear and tear of constant use. 


They are as good quality inside as they are out- 
side — the same all the way through — an all- 
important point when it is necessary to erase. 


For a permanent record they are by far the most 
economical. 


The best guarantee for the user is the established 
reputation of the manufacturer. 


Library Bureau’s reputation is your guarantee. 


New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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Children’s Library Work’ 


By MARY E. S. ROOT 


Providence Public Library 


BRIEF survey of what children’s work is, 
has its cark aspects. 

It is to work in a room which at cer- 
tain hours is always over-crowded and a high 
affront to the olfactory nerves. 

It is to say “hush” to patrons whose natural 
desire is to shout. 

It is to handle and to sort each day piles of 
books which are thumb-marked, and greasy, 
and oily, and pocketless, and label-less, and 
date-due slip-less, and to discard or camouflage 
into a semblance of respectability. 

It is to be on the constant trail of book slips 
separated from their rightful book pockets by 
little readers who know no better, and of books 
in boys’ pockets separated from their rightful 
shelves by little thieves who do know better. 

It is laboriously to search thru files for read- 
ers’ requests, overdue notices, Board of Health 
books, etc. 

It is to rescue small bones from annihilation 
thru sliding down the stair rails. 

It is to know Tony Antibelli is in the sec- 
ond grade (tho he says he is in the fifth), and 
therefore is privileged to take but one book. 

It is to weed “on the wing,” as it were, from 
the collection, those books which have served 
their timeliness, especially those in travel, his- 
tory and applied science—to annotate for li- 
brary bulletins—and to review with lightning 
rapidity a seemingly never-ending array of 
new, half-rate, non-inspiring juvenile books. 

It is to keep a sober face when a small near- 
sighted boy is discovered scrutinizing book 
covers in a search for “The Three Mosquitoes” 

It is to know alas that the percentage of fic- 


*Given at Yale University before the Connecticut 
State Summer School, 1920. 


tion circulation is higher than non-fiction, and 

also to know that 

“The progenitor of Abbie Ann was owner of 
a mine, 

And when a damsel’s read that 
think that it is fine 

To read a book on coal mines, and so we'll 
lead her on 

Till she reads mineralogy and geology anon.” 

It is, in Boise, Idaho, to take active hand in 
the “movie picture” situation. 

It is to be a past master in the art of the 
card catalog and encyclopedia “game” and to 
insist when Edison is located, after much men- 
tal agony, in seven, of the New 
International, that due credit should be given 
to that distinguished source, and not to its in- 
clusive letters, “Didymus-Enteric-fever.” 


book she'll 


volume 


It is, all over this land, to be co-worker with 
the teacher, sister to the truant-oficer and voca- 
tional instructor, partner with the mother, right 
hand aid to the nurse and social worker. 

It looks dark—dark—dark. 

It costs our library about $5000 this year for 
book purchases. Add to that, the cost of ad- 
ministration plus the cost to nerves and the 
question is, is it justifiable? How do the scales 
balance? They over-balance to the degree of 
breaking if the library functions, and it fune- 
tions if: 

1. It reaches a reasonable percentage of 
children in the community; 
2. Increases the ability to read a finer type 


of book; 


3. Makes readers for the adult department. 
A 
reached in the community is dependent on pub- 
licity methods. 


reasonable percentage of children 
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One of our large cities is having a library 
“epidemic” spreading thru its school system. 
Its slogan is “a library card in every home.” 
This would be disastrous in some libraries, be- 
cause a library might create a demand for that 
which it could not handle from both the book 
and administration side. In almost all cities 
there must always be some homes where books 
will be obtained otherwise than thru public li- 
braries. Mr. Bishop has lately said that “The 
peculiar temptation of women librarians seems 
to be to take on more than they can carry out. 
As Kipling once said, they are ‘over-engined 
for their beam.’ Poise in library work—as in 
all other work—comes from a serene self- 
knowledge, and that includes a knowledge of 
one’s limitations as well as one’s possibilities.” 
It is not unreasonable, however, for every pub- 
lic library to find out approximately how many 
children in the community are readers and 
what share the library has in that reading, to 
draw those children to the library who have no 
books in their homes and to induce for other 
children the purchase of better books in the 
home library. 

We received a pretty good insight in 1913 
into home reading thru the answers to a set 
of questions which we asked of certain grade 
pupils in schools, near and far from the library. 

1. Do you take books from any library, if so, 
which? 

2. How many books do you read in a week 
and where do you get them? 

3. Mention a few books you have read and 
liked. 

4. Mention a few books you do not like. 

5. What magazines do you read? 

There were an amazing number of answers 
entirely in the negative to all five questions. 
About one-fourth of those answering used the 
public library. Those using that library pre- 
sented lists which showed a wider range of 
reading than did the others. 

It was a very plain conclusion that parents 
needed to concern themselves more with what 
the children were reading. The author who 
had the most votes in his favor was Alger. He 
also had the most votes against him. Some of 
of the reasons for not liking books were these: 
Tale of Two Cities—too deep; Alger—too much 
alike; English Orphans—too sad; Henty—too 
monotonous; From Cattle Ranch to College— 
too much description; Life’s Shop Window— 
too much work to figure out; The Halo—too 


mushy; Last of Mohicans—too dry (rhyme at 
beginning of each chapter) ; Crossways of Diana 
(sic)—not interesting; Jackanapes—not snap- 
py; Boy Lincoln—too long; Captain of School 
Team—too slow; Robinson Crusoe—too lone- 
some. 

It was also a plain conclusion that the li- 
brary needed more branches. Three new libra- 
ries have been started since, and our next in- 
quiry may show 50% of public library use. 

The visits of classes to the library is a good 
publicity medium. It may not always make 
skilled users of library tools. It whets the curi- 
osity of the inquiring youngster and makes new 
library readers. 

The library first began these visits of classes 
in 1902 and has experimented with different 
types of children and many ways in which to 
present the subject of making the library a 
usable proposition to children. 

A series of direct questions given as a 
“game” is, so far, the best way we have found 
to handle these visits. 

Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison, 
Cyrus Field, Robert Fulton, Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, Samuel Morse, Orville Wright, are types 
of names chosen, which are given to the chil- 
dren for work both at the catalog and the 
encyclopedias. 

The class is divided into two, one half hav- 
ing questions to use with the catalog, the other 
half with the encyclopedias. These questions, 
a different one for each child, are placed in the 
celluloid picture card holders 4x6 made by 
Gaylord, price $1.70 a dozen. When the first 
answer is located, each boy and girl tries to 
see, in the given time, how many questions he 
or she can answer. Rivalry runs high, espe- 
cially between the boys and girls. The first 
time the child tries to locate Marconi in those 
impossible inclusive letters of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia MANICHAEANS— 
MISSISAGA it is a slow task, but once the idea 
is grasped the results are remarkably to the 
credit of the pupils. The choice of subjects was 
the outgrowth of a summer quiz which was an- 
other successful publicity scheme. 


“Who leads? a quiz for young America” 
was the heading of this quiz which was sent 
with an invitation to visit the library, when 
school closed last summer. Its purpose was 
to turn the attention of the children toward 
the library and to offset German propaganda. 
The young people were to find out what the 
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names were, and what the nationalities, of the 
men who invented the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and wireless, who perfected the aero- 
plane, who originated septic surgery, who laid 
the Atlantic cable, etc.—thirty-two questions in 
all, all dealing with inventions or discoveries 
which had helped the progress of the world. 

The children who answered these questions 
right, had their names placed on the Honor 
Roll. Never have I seen keener interest! A 
Chinese lad was leaving for Philadelphia and 
was most anxious to have his name stand first. 
It stood second, a Jewish boy heading the list. 
The first ten papers handed in represented 
eight nationalities, the tenth being a native 
American. 

Exhibits of work done by children are al- 
ways good publicity material. Children come 
to see their own work, and parents come to 
see the work of their children. One winter 
the School of Design offered blue ribbons for 
best posters by children on the saving of food. 
It made the children think hard, as they tried 
to express their thoughts on this subject, pro- 
duced some very original and unique work and, 
when hung in the children’s library, attracted 
new readers. 

During an enforced winter vacation, a series 
of daily talks on physics, history, travel and 
nature, some illustrated and some not, started 
with an audience of fifteen and ended with one 
of over a hundred. 

2. When an Italian boy who has first been 
introduced to the library by a visit with the 
class, answers the question, “Mention a few 
books you have read and liked” in this wise, 
“I have read and liked ‘Three Musketeers,’ 
‘Out with Garibaldi,’ ‘Ben Hur,’ ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ ‘King Arthur and His Knights and 
the Round Table,’ ‘Robin Hood,’ most all of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, ‘Operas Every Child 
Should Know,’ ‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ 
‘Two Young Patriots,’ Lives of Washington and 
Lincoln, ‘Heroes of Chivalry,’ and ‘Story of the 
Cid’,” the darkness of routine work begins to 
show high lights. One finds one’s self dream- 
ing, “This boy is a budding Edison.” “This 
one a budding Keats, who knows?” Keats, that 
idle, belligerent son of a stable keeper, appren- 
tice to a surgeon, but who at sixteen fell under 
the spell of the Faery Queen and henceforth, 
said Bradford Torrey, “He knew what he wanted. 
He would sell all that he had and buy that field. 


He would be a poet, because he must. He would 
not be a surgeon, because he must not.” 

So we reach our second milestone, the in- 
creased ability to read a finer type of book. 
This means an understanding of children, a 
study of the reading tastes of children and book 
selection. When Izzy’s grandpa dies in “Emmy 
Lou’s road to grace’ Emmy Lou immediately 
packed her little papier-maché satchel to go to 
visit him. She had visualized a real heaven, 
as she sang in Sunday School. 

“Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green, 

Where grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 

As nowhere else are seen.” 
and it was Emmy Lou’s own mother who had 
to pull down the “shades of the prison house” 
and “those goodly walks receded, their sweet 
and pleasant flowers drooped their listless 
heads. Emmy Lou five years old was a step 
further from heaven.” Workers with children 
must heed Hugh Thomson’s challenge, “Know 
you what it is to be a child? It is to be 
something very different from the man of to- 
day. It is to have a spirit yet streaming from 
the waters of baptism, it is to believe in love, 
to believe in loveliness, to believe in belief; it 
is to be so little that the elves can reach to 
whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into 
loftiness and nothing into everything, for each 
child has its fairy god-mother in its own soul; 
it is to live in a shell and count yourself king 
of infinite space.” 

The worker with children needs indeed to be 
“partner with the mother, right hand aid to the 
nurse and social worker,” if, for no other rea- 
son, than that she break not too roughly into this 
heaven which lies about infancy. The purchase 
of the best of our traditional folk tales—fairy 
tales which are delicate in construction and rich 
in imagery, and collections of verse such as 
Skinner’s “Child’s Own Book of Verse” (to men- 
tion a late collection), are made for children 
from five to ten, whose imagination leaps by 
bounds and whose power to memorize is at its 
best. They should make a bottom round of a 
golden staircase. 

It has been said that a child has no sense of 
book evaluation, but a child who has been ex- 
posed to a large collection of books does ac- 
quire this sense to a degree. He will say, “I do 
not like Alger’s books—they are all alike.” 1 
heard a boy the other day even smash that idol 
Altsheler. A contributor to the Bookman has 
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lately said that “the librarian nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of one thousand is no 
more fitted to have an opinion on books than 
a cat is to have one on the milky way,” yet li- 
brarians to-day are rounding out their collec- 
tions of books for children by selecting and 
duplicating those using the “King’s English,” 
those rich in imagination and action, whose 
moral tone is wholesome, which will open doors 
and which will emulate to nobler action. They 
do not buy the inane and vulgar book—books 
about the “smarty” boy and “important” child 
who retrieves family fortune or unconsciously 
match makes, or the book which reforms the 
society mother or which is dragged out in serial 
form. 

The collection of books itself is the main 
factor in the increased ability to read a finer 
type of book and also to the use of the adult 
collection. Specific books may be brought to 
the children’s attention thru bulletins, lists, 
story-telling and reading clubs, but it is the 
power lying within the collection itself which 
holds or loses the interest of the children. 

The good sense of conducting a story hour 
at all is altogether dependent on whether the 
library has need of it. If it is story telling for 
little children who are getting story telling in 
the schools, it is not justifiable, for it does take 
much time to prepare stories. Neither is it wise 
if it draws crowds beyond the power of the li- 
brarian to handle successfully, both as to books 
desired and discipline after the story hour. 

If the groups can be limited in number, 
largely composed of grammar school children 
who can be led thru story telling to be inter- 
ested in more worth-while books, then it is good 
sense. Groups of this nature also make good 
material for the formation of reading clubs. 
“Ivanhoe” was most successfully told in serial 
form at our library. Three boys who had been 
constant in attendance at the story hour later 
formed a reading club which they named the 
S. W. S. R. C. (Sir Walter Scott Reading Club). 
They have their own officers, their own program 
committee and have read to date “The Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” “Merchant of Venice,” “Ivan- 
hoe” and “Treasure Island.” They are now 
editing a paper. 

Last winter, we started for the first time, a 
series of six weekly talks for mothers on chil- 
dren’s books, suited to age interests. It was not 
an attempt to circulate our books, but to get in 
contact with mothers, to hear their views and to 


present evaluated books which could be bought 
for the home library. Our audience was not 
large as our publicity work was poor, but the 
attempt was worth while and in November we 
will repeat it, possibly with the book shops 
handling the publicity, as the talks did result 
in book sales. 

3. Libraries now are beginning to have a back- 
ground for criticism of children’s work for the 
first time. Adults who as children used a chil- 
dren’s library can testify. Last year our best 
Sunday paper featured the children’s work, 
especially commenting on changing tastes in 
children’s reading. As a result two men came 
in who had used the library as boys. One was 
making educational moving pictures. My first 
recollection of him as a boy was in hearing 
him explain the principles of wireless to an- 
other boy. He was then in grammar school. 
He later brought in a home-made telegraph 
motor with alternating currents and devoured 
every electrical book we had both in the chil- 
dren’s library and in the adult department. The 
purpose of his visit was to ask us to make a 
synopsis of what a public library means to “Mr. 
Man,” starting with a boy who receives from 
the public library what he did. The second 
man was a lawyer and was interested in the 
psychology of the public mind. He wanted to 
know if we saw reflected in the mind of the 
children thru their book requests much interest 
in public opinion. He said the library was the 
factor which had weaned him from paper nov- 
els. He graduated from the children’s library 
to the reference room, used the main library 
slightly during high school and college, but was 
now back using all departments. 

That reader was undoubtedly not lost to us 
thru an uninteresting collection of books, or 
some irritation at receiving overdue notices of 
books which had been returned, or too close 
contact with the democratic masses. All routine 
work becomes illumined if it makes the library 
function as it did in this case. 

The vocational director sent a boy to us last 
week who had been at reform school. He was 
fourteen and measured by the Binet-Simon Sys- 
tem was sixteen years old. The director’s 
thought was that the boy was not bad but that 
he was uninterested in school work because of 
being with boys so much younger in mentality, 
and so decided to put him to work and let the 
library help on the education, which it is proud 
to do. 
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Perhaps you will guess I have been trying 
to say that successful children’s work means a 
really genuine caring for books, for children, 
and for the community, also patience, patience, 
patience, to the extent of any drudgery, if re- 
sults would be reached. Was it not Miss Plum- 
mer who said, “The little squirrel who wrig- 
gles to the stop of the librarian’s chair until 
he can reach her ear and then whispers into it 


‘There couldn't be no library here *thout you, 
could there?’ is not altogether laughable.” 

To keep plugging away at routine work that 
a children’s library may function means good 
health—cultivated. 

It means also interest in things beyond li- 
brary interests, conventions once in a while 
which are not library conventions, and a good 
measure—overrunning—of play. 


Children’s Libraries in France 


HEN the French liner, La Savoie, sailed 

out of the New York harbor on the morn- 
ing of October 2nd, two children’s librarians 
stood on her deck waving the American flags 
which they are soon to place in children’s li- 
brary rooms at Soissons and at Anizy. These 
were Marian Green and Alice O'Connor, sailing 
for France, not, as in 1918, for relief work and 
canteen service, but to help as children’s libra- 
rians in the building up of the second line of 
defense—the children of France. They are to 
be met in Paris, by Jessie Carson who has al- 
ready planned and furnished these children’s 
rooms in the war stricken area of France where 
the American Committee for Devastated France 
has been rendering such valiant service since 
1917. Miss Carson has been with this Commit- 
tee in France since April, 1918, but her appoint- 
ment as director of library work was not made 
until her return from the short holiday she spent 
at home last June. 

These extracts from Miss Carson’s letters, re- 
ceived early in August, indicate that the time is 
ripe for such work and that she is meeting an 
unusual situation with characteristic dispatch and 
sound judgment: 

“You have asked me to tell you what the 
American Committee for Devastated France is 
planning to do for library development in 
France. I want first to recall to your mind cer- 
tain facts about the American Committee. It 
became incorporated under its present name in 
the State of New York in March, 1918, but ac- 
tive work in France had already begun in May, 
1917. The work is centered in four cantons in 
the devastated area of the Department of the 
Aisne which have been allotted to the Committee 
by the French Government. In these four can- 
tons there are one hundred and _ twenty-five 
villages in which the effort is being made to 


bring back some semblance of conditions exist- 
ing before the war. To accomplish this a per- 
sonal and intensive study has been made of each 
village and of each family living there with the 
result that the Committee is now in possession 
of complete records of conditions in this part 
of the Aisne before and since the war, economic- 
ally, agriculturally, educationally, and socially. 

“No one can live thru five years of war and 
come out of it ready to begin life all over again 
courageously, as is the case with the majority of 
the French peasants, without his having gained 
a larger intelligence, consequently, the American 
Committee had only to offer, a year ago, expert 
medical care and public health nursing to have 
it accepted gratefully and with some understand- 
ing. And in the same way its program for social 
work in the community including the foyer or 
circle for young people, the playground, the boy 
scout, and the library, has been met not only 
with immediate response by the same people but 
has been anticipated by them. 

“Dating from the last evacuation in May, 
1918, when the children of the evacuated villages 
were taken by the American Committee by re- 
quest of the parents, educational and social work 
has been carried on. First, in the Children’s Col- 
ony at Boullay Thierry where one hundred chil- 
dren have been educated under French instrue- 
tors, clothed, fed, and given medical and nurs- 
ing care and, where also the first small collection 
of books was placed, bought by the children’s li- 
brarians of the New York Public Library. 

“For the last year and a half in many of the 
villages there have been classes for the little 
children, including the kindergarten, simple 
manual training and indoor and outdoor games. 
For the older children there have been classes 
in English and for the older girls, all-around 
training in home economics. This work has been 
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carried on in baraques put up for this purpose. 

“During this same time, covering more than 
a year, small collections of books have been 
placed in the baraques and circulated to both 
children and adults on an average of once a week 
and several of the village schools have also been 
supplied with books. But it was with the open- 
ing of the foyers after the first of the year 1920 
that the library work began to take form to 
meet a growing demand. A director of library 
work has been appointed and the Committee 
looks forward to the establishing of free circu- 
lating libraries in its four cantons of the Aisne. 
From the very beginning, it is the intention of 
the American Committee to work in co-operation 
with the American Library Association and its 
representative library in Paris: to plan and 
equip its library buildings after American stand- 
ards and eventually to place in them a trained 
French personnel. 

“At the present moment there are free library 
rooms being equipped in three well built ba- 
raques and in less than a month’s time a fourth 
baraque will be ready. During the coming win- 
ter a community house will be built at Vic-sur- 
Aisne, which will include a library specially 
planned in every way for comprehensive library 
work and extension. . . .” 

“I have made my first plan for a children’s 
room to be opened at Anizy as soon as we can 
get the furniture. I shall have to have it made 
here as it would take too long to get it from 
America or England. . . .” 

“I have been spending much time with pub- 
lishers. Paper is so scarce and so dear that many 
books I want are not being printed now, but are 
to be later so cannot be strictly called out of 
print. I am put to it to do all I want to do ina 
given day... .” 

In a letter received early in September Miss 
Carson says, “I know at what sacrifice to work 
at home Alice O’Connor and Marian Greene are 
being spared for the same work in France. I 
hesitated for some time before cabling this re- 
quest, but I asked for Miss Greene and Miss 
O’Connor because they speak French well and 
because they were over here during the war and 
know the conditions very thoroly in the devas- 
tated regions where they are to work. Some- 
times the best people coming over now fail a 
little in comprehension of what France has been 
thru, and in choosing workers for this section 
if one can have those who have been over here 


during this tragic period, they are just that 
much stronger. . . .” 

“We now have five centers to carry and a good 
deal of extension work thru the schools. The 
demand is coming spontaneously from every- 
where; consequently we have a most interesting 
opportunity to do some pioneer work in a new 


country. . . .” 


The idea of a children’s library has been 
taken to European countries before. Students 
from other countries have attended our library 
schools, have worked in our libraries and then 
have gone back to do similar work in their own 
lands. This has been notably true of Norway. 
Sweden, and Denmark. The Children’s Library 
of Stockholm, opened in that city in December. 
1911, and still actively carried on, is one of the 
concrete results of the visit to American libra- 
ries of Dr. Valfrid Palmgren, who, it will be re- 
membered, was detailed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment in 1907 to make a survey of library con- 
ditions in America and to draw up a plan for 
similar work in Sweden. As one of the results 
of the visit of Dr. René Sand and Miss L. E. 
Carter, sent as delegates from Belgium to the 
Child Welfare Conferences held in Washington 
and other cities in 1919, a children’s library has 
been recently opened in the city of Brussels. 
Furniture and books for this children’s library 
have been provided by the Book Committee of 
the Art War Relief Association of which Mrs. 
John L. Griffiths is chairman. 

It is their years of fine service in the children’s 
libraries of this country that Jessie Carson, Mar- 
ion Greene and Alice O’Connor are now put- 
ting to the test of service in another country. 
Those who know them and their work believe 
that this children’s library movement in France 
will be worthy of the best traditions of library 
work for children in America. 

ANNIE CARROLL Moore. 


The Transactions of the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety [of England] with which is incorporated The 
Library has began its new series, vol. 1, no. 1, 
being dated June, 1920. “It is proposed to give 
precedence in each number to the papers re- 
cently read before the Bibliographical Society, 
and to use such space as remains for reviews and 
miscellaneous articles. . . . It is hoped that the 
bibliographical contributors to the last two ser- 
ies of The Library will continue to write for 
the magazine in its new form and that new fea- 
tures of interest may gradually be developed.” 
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HINGS, as someone has so brilliantly re- 
jt marked, are not always what they seem. 

The grown-ups of to-day, as they observe 
the beautiful, orderly and serene children’s 
rooms of our large libraries, might well be ex- 
pected to pity themselves on account of their 
“children’s-roomless” childhoods. But may it 
not be, after all, that the children of to-day are 
missing something, both of exploration and ad- 
venture, that some of us used to enjoy, say, up 
in the attic? Not a plain and simple garret, 
but an ample one with the cast-off clothes, mag- 
azines, household furnishings, chairs, band- 
boxes, and, best of all, books representing the 
varied tastes of a large collection of relatives. 

When the polite and proper joys of the book- 
shelves below stairs rather palled, what was 
more fun than the treasures stored up there? 
Further than that, what imagination stirred, 
what wholesome curiosity excited, what limitless 
horizons opened up! It would be hard to bal- 
ance the education we got at school and from 
the downstairs books, against these others, 
among which one could browse and browse and 
never reach the end, for there are still volumes 
in that attic, not yet exhausted by the book in- 
ebriate—a home brew worth having. For it 
was really a kind of intoxication not possible 
among just children’s books. Even now the pat- 
ter of rain on a tin roof and the crunch of apples 
bring back that glow. 

We had never heard of book selection, but 
we practiced it. We dipped, we sipped, we 
tasted, and rather more often than one would 
suppose, we chewed and digested. The tastes of 
our relatives had been catholic, and ours 
became so. Much we never understood but 
what we didn’t understand, never bothered us 
much. 

We leaped lightly from “Paul and Virginia” 
to Jacob Abbott who was represented by a rather 
scrappy selection from all his numerous series. 
An edition of “Don Quixote” boasted of “one 
thousand illustrations,” most of which were high- 
ly amusing, and rather more delightfully obvious 
for the child mind, than the more sophisticated 
pictures in more artistic modern editions. If we 
had any doubts as to whether Don Quixote was 
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meant to be funny, as some of us did, these pic- 
tures convinced the most skeptical. The family 
had evidently undergone an epidemic of La 
Fontaine’s Fables, for there were several edi- 
tions. The one with print too fine to read had 
the most pictures, and that with no pictures at all 
had fine large print, so by mixing we arrived at 
a desirable literary and artistic result. 

Several of the “Family Flights” and “Zigzag 
Journeys” attracted us, but after we happened 
on a battered copy of Irving’s “Alhambra” in 
blue and gold, they seemed a bit insipid. We 
preferred the Murray's guides to most travel 
books. The detail made “pretending” a real 
treat. Probably we got more interest of a pas- 
sionate and absorbing sort in foreign parts from 
“Lalla Rookh” and “The Light of Asia,” to both 
of which we were devoted, altho we had no no- 
tion of what they were about. The former had 
a wonderful frontispiece, showing a turbaned 
gentleman sitting by a “richly caparisoned 
horse” (it said so underneath the picture, among 
other things), gazing at a child or a cherub 
picking a cherry or a rose from a bysh, while an 
angel hovered above them all. The verse under- 
neath threw little light on this strange matter: 

“Then swift his haggard brow he turned 

To the fair child, who fearless sat, 

Though never yet hath day-beam burned 

Upon a brow more fierce than that.” 

So we explored and were well repaid. Some of 
us acquired an unquenchable interest, never yet 
assuaged, in the mysterious and romantic East. 
None of the “real” books, as we called them in 
contradistinction to poetry and fiction, ever 
quite satisfied that longing, as did “Lalla Rookh” 
and the “Licht.” Alas, the missionary-minded 
members of the family had invested mainly in 
rather dull memoirs and travel books concerning 
the Orient. in one of which the most prominent 
picture showed some ladies throwing their 
babies into the Ganges. There was nothing like 
that in “The Oriental Romance.” 

Downstairs we loved Miss Edgeworth’s Susan 
in a pale yellow book, but up in the garret we 
found Frank, with many of his informative 
pages gone, but still learning and being taught 
irresistibly in all those remaining. We liked 
Frank, but we conceived a dislike for his irre- 
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pressible elders. It did seem rather mean to be 
always sneaking up on him unawares with in- 
formation, even at a birthday-party or on a 
country walk. Sometimes parents should be 
seen and not heard. 

Some titles proved disappointing, and vice 
versa. We grew wary of judging by appear- 
ances. For example, “Letters from New York,” 
where we were taken occasionally, promised 
well, but Maria Child, who wrote them, could 
not refrain from moralizing even on Fifth Ave- 
nue, an inconvenient and obnoxious habit; for 
Samuel Smiles was in that garret too, and we 
knew where to find him when we wanted him. 
Maria Child finally became entirely moral, and 
might as well have written her “Letters” at 
home. 

When we saw the frontispiece in “The Power 
of Christian Benevolence, as Illustrated in the 
Life and Labors of Mary Lyon,” we hoped for 
another Eastern tale. The lady’s turban in- 
trigued us. But there was nothing oriental 
about the book, altho there was something to 
like, especially when we were told that one of 
our relatives was frequently mentioned. 

This garret was rather richer in poetry than 
in history. To be sure there was Dickens’ 
“Child’s History of England,” but we liked a 
big four volume English history better, for it 
had many fascinating illustrations, from the 
Druids down. Some of the industrious Abbott's 
biographies interested us too, especially the one 
about Nero, horribly illustrated, of course, by 
the crowning event of his career. There were 
two sets of Shakespeare, banished for reasons of 
unsightliness. One was bound in sheep which 
had reached the powdered state, but we read it 
in the midst of sneezes, nevertheless. Thomas 
Hood, small and fat in bright blue, presented to 
us the ever delightful Miss Kilmansegg and her 
precious leg. We never ceased to enjoy her. 
About the same time we discovered the “Ingolds- 
by Legends.” Happy day! We named one doll 
for an enemy, and stuck pins into her until a 
tender-hearted younger brother feared that after 
all there might be something in that story in the 
book, and then where should we be? 

And then the books on etiquette and deport- 
ment and rules of conduct, including George 
Washington’s, with colored illustrations showing 
how the rules could be disobeyed! A _ book 
called “Decorum” had many a gem, such as: “If 
the number of gentlemen is nearly equal to that 
of the ladies, we should take care to intermingle 
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them; we should separate husbands from their 
wives; and remove near relations as far from 
one another as possible, because being always 
together they ought not to converse among them- 
selves in a general party.” 

What about novels? some anxious children’s 
librarian is sure to ask. Yes, they were all 
there. We had few real children’s stories. But 
Dickens and Scott and Thackeray, as well as 
Ouida and William Black and George MacDon- 
ald (how we loved Donal Grant and Sir Gibbie! ) 
and Mrs. Oliphant and Blackmore (whose 
“Springhaven” we liked as well as “Lorna 
Doone”) and Trollope, Marion Crawford and 
Stanley Weyman, all were there, in very fine 
print, but appetites were insatiable and fine 
print never stopped us. Nobody has come to 
a bad end from this indiscriminate jumble, but it 
did make the Elsie and Pansy books seem pretty 
insipid. As for getting harmful ideas, one of 
the readers was a grown-up before she realized 
that Becky Sharp was anything more than a 
rather selfish, flighty person. 

Most of this reading was done between the 
ages of about eight or ten tu sixteen. After that 
high school became too immediate. But there 
was something in all of it that even a children’s 
room, beautiful and useful as it is, seems to lack. 
Cannot we put more responsibility of book selec- 
tion on the children themselves, by giving them 
more adult books, not necessarily any of the 
above-mentioned, but the vaster quantity of at- 
tractive and well printed books for grown-ups, 
particularly in travel, biography, and history? 
This is a subject for much more intensive inves- 
tigation than has been possible in the prepara- 
tion of this article, but as a starter, how about 
Franck, Slocum, Bullen, Andersen, Shackleton 
(books about cities), Amundsen, Peary, and 
Shackleton, the explorer, for travel books? 
Prescott, Parkman, Fiske, and even Gibbon and 
Motley have been read by boys and girls in at- 
tics and elsewhere. Are they read in children’s 
rooms? 

Some biographies not especially written for 
children are now to be found among the chil- 
dren’s books, notably Jacob Riis and Booker 
Washington and possibly Mary Antin. But 
would not more intensive study reveal many 
others, such as some of Dr: Grenfell’s books? 

In the field of sociology, books not generally 
found in children’s collections could be used. I 
suppose Franc’s “How to Use Your Govern- 
ment” and Tuft’s “Real Business of Living,” and 
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Dupuy’s “Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles” are 
there as a matter of course. 


The technical collection in almost any chil- 
dren’s room could be greatly enriched by the 
addition of adult books and so could that of na- 
tural science. Fabre, for example, is much en- 
joyed by not exceptional children and so are 
—to mention one or two in a wide field— 
Lovell’s “Flower and the Bee” and Beebe’s 
“Jungle Peace.” 


Let us mix with the safe sterility of many a 
children’s room a little more of the attic quality. 
And why not suggest to some of the big book de- 
partments in the shops and to some of the book 
stores themselves, that they have tables of adult 
books suitable for children or for reading aloud 
to children? Many parents, judging from re- 
quests I get, feel the need of just such a guide. 
Isn’t it true that reading of children’s beoks ex- 
clusively leads to nothing, often times, but the 


HE enthusiastic gathering in the New York 
Public Library Children’s Department, on 
October 6th, of over one hundred librarians, 
booksellers, and publishers’ representatives from 
the New York region, was significant of the in- 
terest in plans for Children’s Book Week. 
Harry A. Franck, author of “Vagabonding 
around the World” “Roaming through the 
West Indies” and other fascinating books of 
travel, was the first speaker, discussing the illit- 
eracy and ignorance of South American peoples 
which he attributed largely to the absolute lack 


of mediums for book distribution. “People 
simply do not read down there. The children 
never have books,” said Mr. Franck. “As for 


libraries, I did find one in a small town in Peru. 
But when I asked about visiting it, 1 made a 
great sensation in the town. Finally, with a 
body-guard of nine soldiers and all the city off- 
cials, I was taken to the building, the doors were 
unbolted, and I was escorted thru the library. 
The dust was thick. I could not see that a book 
had ever been touched. They told me that it 
had formerly been the library of a priest; and 
that the librarian was out at lunch!” Mr. Franck 
made a plea for greater efforts in book distribu- 
tion in this country, particularly among the 
children, so that illiteracy in the United States 
may decrease. 
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reading of more children’s books? It certainly 
is more convenient for the elders to have these 
noisy and numerous members of the human 
family off by themselves, but surely we ought 
to try to make up to them by the joys of a more 
varied collection. The practical difficulties, from 
the librarians’ standpoint, of such a fusion or 
infusion of adult books are so great that they 
cannot be touched upon here. Personally I 
hardly think the small collection labelled “For 
older boys and girls” fills the need. The prob- 
lem is not so simple, and it deserves time and 
thought and study. I venture to say that a list 
of several hundred books not written for chil- 
dren, but useful either in a reference corner or 
for home use, could easily be made by any well 
read librarian, who, realizing that some children 
never find their way from the simplicities of the 
children’s room to the complexities of the larger 
library, wishes to give them some taste of attic 
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Joys. 


Annie Carroll Moore was hostess at the con- 
ference. Among the speakers were Frederic 
G. Melcher, chairman of the Children’s Book 
Week Committee; Clara Whitehill Hunt, chief 
of children’s work in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, who told of standards of selection of the 
books in the “Bookshelf for Boys and Girls,” 
published by the R. R. Bowker Co.; J. P. Me- 
Evoy, of the P. F. Volland Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, who emphasized the importance of libra- 
rians in increasing the demand for books, and 
the fact that publishers want to produce larger 
editions of good books for children, so that the 
books will be cheap and children can, therefore, 
have more of them; Caroline Hewins, librarian 
of Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Pleasanton, in charge 
of the juvenile department of Brentano's, New 
York City. A discussion of organization and 
publicity plans for the Week followed, and in 
the afternoon the guests of the library enjoyed 
Mary Frank’s talk to the Library School on 
“People I Met While Caravaning with Books.” 

As New York City is the largest center of 
book distribution in the country, it may well set 
the pace in the celebration of Children’s Book 
Week. Its branch library plans for exhibjts of 
books recommended for purchase; its Board of 
Education’s offer to use speakers in assembly 
room meetings of children and parents, and to 
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place posters in all the school buildings and 
announcements in the teacher’s bulletins; the 
plans of the book stores and department stores 
to have special window displays, book exhibits 
and talks by authors—all these can be carried 
out in the smallest town. 

Perhaps there are two chief factors in a suc- 
cessful Children’s Book Week in any commun- 
ity: the working together of the library and 
bookselling forces, and the use by these forces 
of representatives of a wide variety of activ- 
ities and organizations for the actual observance 
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of the Week. The schools; the churches; the 
clubs; the newspapers, magazines, house organs, 
and other local publications; the theaters and 
moving picture houses; every organization is 
interested in children, and will want to take part 
in some way in any movement concerned with 
the happiness of children. And, as William 
Bigelow says in his editorial in the October issue 
of Good Housekeeping, “happy is the child that 
is fed on books.” 
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Many libraries and booksellers have already 
sent word of their plans to the Children’s Book 
Week committee. Posters have been mailed 
from the New York headquarters for the library’s 
use within and without the building; “stickers” 
for use in correspondence; a summary of sug- 
gestions for booksellers, and one for librarians. 
A few of these suggestions follow: 


EXHIBITS 

Get the booksellers to invite you to make 
selections from their stock for special table dis- 
plays in the stores to be labelled “Recommended 
by the Public Library.” Be sure that your se- 
lection includes inexpensive books as well as the 
finer ones. A card suggesting “A complete ex- 
hibit may be seen in the Public Library’ would 
be effective. 

Library displays could well be placed in 
the adult circulating department—perhaps in the 
open shelf room—where they will be seen by 
many who do not visit the children’s room, and 
where they will be accessible when the children’s 
room is closed. Branch librarians, school de- 
partment and intermediate department as well as 
the children’s department should co-operate in 
preparing and advertising this exhibit. If pos- 
sible, print for distribution a list of children’s 
books recommended for purchase, listing prices. 

CLUB MEETINGS 

Have at least a table exhibit of children’s 
books at each local club meeting in November. 
The State Federations of Women’s Clubs is tak- 
ing up the subject of Children’s Book Week at 
fall meetings and in bulletins. Librarians will 
probably be asked to speak at many district and 
local meetings. This will give opportunity to 
offer the continuous advice of the library in 
children’s book selection, if it is not already 
established. 


CHURCHES 
The churches will be interested in pushing 
“reading as the best home occupation for Sun- 
day.” Announcements of the Week in church 
calendars on November 14 would be effective. 


MOVING PICTURES 

The Children’s Book Week Committee is plac- 
ing articles in moving picture magazines urging 
the co-operation of exhibitors in showing chil- 
dren’s book films during the Week. It will be 
local demand for these films, however, that will 
actually bring them to your city. Librarians 
can offer to help local exhibitors advertise book 
films. Books related to those on the screen 
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should be advertised; other animal stories in 
connection with “Black Beauty,’ etc. 
THE PRESS 

Give an account of the general plan of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week to local newspapers early in 
November, and offer to supply special stories 
during the Week. Give them announcements of 
exhibits, talks by the librarian, personal stories 
of what children say about books, comments of 
parents on the exhibits, etc. Urge the newspapers 
to interview prominent people in your city about 
their favorite books when they were children, 
and use these stories during the Week. Ex- 
hibits of the old-time favorites of local celebri- 
ties might be held in the library, in connection 
with these interviews. 

Watch for the articles placed by the Com- 
mittee in magazines and in newspapers, and 
post them on bulletin boards. Many well-known 
authors will be represented in this publicity. 

APPEAL TO THE CHILDREN 

Have some attractive reading lists to give 
away to the children during the Week, if possi- 
ble. Get the boys interested in making book- 
cases for their own rooms, and as presents for 
their sisters and their parents. Have a “bookcase 
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contest” similar to the birdhouse contests and ex- 
hibits which have been so successful. Use your 
books on carpentry and woodworking in con- 
nection with this, and get local manual training 
classes to co-operate with you. Working draw- 
ings of a simple bookcase will be supplied by 
the Children’s Book Week Committee, on re- 
quest. Ownership of books will necessarily be 
encouraged by personal bookcases. 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 
See The Bookman for November, 1920, and 
Public Libraries for November and December, 
1919, and January, 1920. 


Mr Melcher addressed the Illinois Library 
Association at Springfield, on October 13th, on 
plans for Children’s Book Week, and speaks to- 
day at the Chicago Public Library. 

Franklin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, is making a coast to coast 
trip in the interests of the Boy Scouts and Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Before the 20th of November 
he will visit the libraries and bookstores in: 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Sacramento, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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El Paso, Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Birm- 
ingham, Chattanooga. 

The New Jersey Library Commission is plan- 
ning to have a book exhibit at the November 
State Parent-Teachers’ Association and Mothers’ 
Congress conference in Atlantic City. Books 
will be sold and orders taken for books. The 
exhibit will be in charge of an experienced 
bookseller. 

Book fairs will be held in Chicago, by the 
Marshall Field Co.; in Des Moines, by the Har- 
ris Emery Co.; in Richmond, Va., by the Miller 
and Rhoads Co. The Children’s Book Week 
Committee is marshaling speakers from among 
the authors of the country, for these fairs and 
for other public gatherings in connection with 
the Week. The Committee will be glad to help 
with suggestions. 

The Committee will supply on request: 
Poster in color, 14x22 inches, by Jessie Willcox 

Smith. 

Fliers for bu'letin boards. 

“Stickers” for use in correspondence. 

Announcement slips for distribution at club 
meetings. 

Working drawings for bookcase. 

Address: Children’s Book Week Committee, 
Room 212, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Children's Book Week} 
November 


“More books in the Home!” 


WANTED: INFORMATION ON LIBRARIES 
IN COMMUNITY HOUSES 

The Bureau of Memorial Buildings of War 
Camp Community Service (1 Madison Avenue, 
New York), is assembling material in prepara- 
tion of a booklet on the library in the com- 
munity house, designed as a guide to those com- 
munities which plan to establish a library in 
the community house or to build a community 
house with accommodations for a library. Ex- 
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amples of successful libraries in community 

houses should prove valuable. 

Information from experienced _ librarians 
would be much appreciated, especially that cov- 
ering the following points: 

Is the library in the community building a 
success ? 

What are the advantages in having the li- 
brary housed in the same building with other 
recreational activities? 

Are there any advantages to the cormmunity 
in having the library and the rooms for social 
activities placed in the same building? 

What is the location of the library with re- 
lation to other rooms on the floor? 

FREE ON REQUEST 

To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

The Harvard College Library, having lately 
received the following partial sets of certain 
publications which it does not need, will gladly 
present them to any college library to which 
they will be useful, on payment of transporta- 
tion charges. 

British and Foreign State Papers, 1821-1831, 
1832-1833. 

Annual Reports of the American Historical As- 
sociation, 1902-1905, 1907-1910 (lacking 
1905, v. 2, 1908, v. 2). 

American Historical Review, v. 8-13, 15, 18-20, 
and parts of v. 14, 16, 17, 21-23, 25. 

Athenaeum, 1902-1908 (bound). 

Edinburgh Review, v. 3, 4, 6-11, 13-34, 49, 57. 

Gérres Gessellschaft. Historisches Jahrbuch. 
v. 22-31 (1901-1910). Last two volumes un- 
bound. 

C. Lane, 
Librarian. 


The U. S. Public Health Service will send 
free on request “Todays World Problem in 
Disease Prevention: a Non-technical discussion 
of Syphilis and Gonorrhea,” by John H. Stokes, 
Chief of the Section of Dermatology and Syphil- 
ology at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Re- 
quests for this publication should be addressed 
to the U. S. Public Health Service, Division of 
Venereal Diseases, Washington, D. C. 


“The Cinderellas of the Fleet,” by William 
Washburn Nutting, giving the story of the “M. 
L.” and the American Submarine Chaser dur- 
ing the war, will be sent gratis by the Standard 
Motor Construction Co., 172-180 Whiton Street, 
Jersey City, N. J., to any library requesting it. 
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Constitution of the Library Workers Association 
Adopted September 23, 1920 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
This organization shall be called the Library 
Workers Association. 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 

Its purpose is to promote the interests of li- 
brary workers, especially those who have not 
enjoyed the benefits of library school training; 
to help them to continue their self education by 
the interchange of experience and information, 
to secure broader fields of work and adequate re- 
muneration and to co-operate with other library 
organizations in stimulating in them a profes- 
sional consciousness, which will improve the 
standard of library service. 


ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 

Any person or institution in sympathy with 
the aims of this Association may become a mem- 
ber on payment of annual dues as follows: In- 
dividuals, two dollars if salary is under $1200; 
five dollars if $1200 and under $1800; and ten 
dollars if $1800 or more. Institutions, business 
houses and other organizations, two dollars if 
income is under $5000; five dollars if $5000 
and under $25,000; ten dollars if $25,000 and 
under $100,000; fifteen dollars if $100,000 and 
under $150,000; and twenty-five dollars if 
$150,000 or more; dues based upon report of 
preceding year. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall consist 
of a board of directors, nine in number, and 
an executive secretary. The Board of Directors 
shall be elected by ballot as specified in the by- 
laws and shall each year elect one of their num- 
ber to act as president and one to act as treas- 
urer. The executive secretary shall be chosen 
by the board of directors, shall hold office at its 
pleasure and receive such salary as it shall fix. 

The president shall be the representative head 
of the Association. In case of his death, resigna- 
tion or inability to serve, the board shall elect 
another president. 

The secretary, subject to the general authority 
of the board of directors shall be the active ex- 
ecutive officer of the Association. He shall keep 
a record of the attendance and proceedings at 
each meeting of the Association or board of di- 
rectors and serve as agent for the treasurer in 
collecting membership dues. He shall maintain 
an active bureau of employment information for 
library workers and libraries, and shall furnish 
information to other employment agencies and 
institutions as well as to libraries. He shall 


keep in touch with all movements relating to 
the employment problem. 

The treasurer shall record all receipts and dis- 
bursements, pay bills for expenses authorized by 
the board of directors on approval of the presi- 
dent or a member designated by him in writing, 
and make annual reports to the Association. 

ARTICLE V. MANAGEMENT 

The business of the Association, between its 
meetings, shall be entrusted to the board of 
directors. But the Association may, by a three- 
fourths correspondence vote of the membership 
take direct action, or revise the action of the 
board of directors or give them mandatory in- 
structions. 

ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 

An annual meeting of the Association shall 
be held at such place and time as the board of 
directors may name. Special meetings may be 
called by the board of directors, and shall be 
called by the president on written request of ten 
members. At least one month’s notice of all 
meetings shall be given all members. Twenty 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS AND BY-LAWS 

This constitution may be amended by a cor- 
respondence vote. Copy of the proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent each member and the amend- 
ment shall be considered ratified unless within 
one month of its submission twenty-five per cent 
of the membership shall have opposed its adop- 
tion. Any amendment presented in writing to 
the board of directors, signed by ten members 
of the Association, must be submitted for vote 
to the Association by the board. By-laws may be 
adopted by the same procedure. 

BY-LAW I 

Members whose annual dues shall remain un- 
paid for six months after they are due, shall be 
dropped from membership. 

BY-LAW II 

Members of the board of directors shall be 
elected by written ballot each year to serve three 
years except as specified. The election shall take 
place prior to the annual meeting. In Febru- 
ary the secretary shall send to each member, a 
membership list complete to February 1. On 
this each member shall designate three names 
to be submitted for election. From the returns 
the secretary shall take all names receiving 
votes of five per cent of the membership. He 
shall write to each person so selected for per- 
mission to enter his name as candidate. Names 
thus secured shall be listed on a ballot, and 
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mailed to each member with notice of time polls 
will close. The three candidates receiving the 
most votes are thereby elected to the Board. 
At the meeting Sept. 23rd, 1920, there shall be 
elected by ballot, nine members of the board 
of directors. Immediately after the election they 
shall by lot divide themselves into three equal 
classes of which the term of the first shall ex- 
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pire in 1921, the second in 1922 and the third 
in 1923. All members of the board shall serve 
until the adjournment of the annual meeting be- 
fore which their successors are chosen. Should 
a vacancy in the board arise, the directors shall 
appoint a successor to fill out the unexpired 
term. The vote of the institutional members shall 
be cast by the duly designated representative. 


Proposed Library Laws for Michigan 


pe its meeting at Petoskey in the middle of 
September the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion adopted the report of its Committee on 
Legislation together with recommendations 
made at the meeting and authorized the Com- 
mittee to use every effort to make these effective 
at the forthcoming session of the State Legisla- 
ture. 

The following is a statement of the various 
items, which were explained in full in the dis- 
cussion preceding their adoption: 

1. A general revision of library legislation 
of the State of Michigan with a view, if possible, 
of combining all such general legislation in one 
act under the educational article of the constitu- 
tion of the State. It will be recalled that at 
the present time some libraries are operating 
under legislation enacted under the local govern- 
ment article, and others under the educational 
article, thus causing more or less confusion. It 
is not proposed in such general library law to 
repeal any special law under which any library 
may now be operating. 

2. In the general revision of the State Li- 
brary Law provide for minimum taxation, this 
to be based on the population to be served rather 
than on the assessed valuation of the property. 
No maximum of taxation should be named in the 
law, each community being permitted to fix its 
own maximum. 

3. A general library law should include 
within it provision for adequate county library 
service, amending the present county library law 
so that there should be no double taxation on 
parts of the county which are maintaining ex- 
isting libraries. 

4. A general library law should require that 
all libraries maintained wholly or in part by 
taxation file a copy of their annual report with 
the State Board of Library Commissioners for 
the purpose of enabling this Board to study the 
library situation thruout the State more intel- 
ligently, and in this way preparing the ground 
for future intelligent advance. 

5. Legislation to make the officials of li- 
braries competent to certify to copies of printed 


or manuscript material in their possession, so 
that such copies when properly certified will be 
legal evidence in courts, in this way obviating 
the necessity of taking valuable manuscripts of 
material into courts in different parts of the 
State in legal proceedings. 

6. An amendment to the teachers retirement 
fund bill to include librarians within the opera- 
tions of this bill. 

7. Legislation permitting group insurance on 
the part of municipal corporations, whereby li- 
brary boards would be able to get such insurance 
for library workers on the same terms as private 
institutions or corporations get this insurance 
for their workers. 

8. Adequate facilities for competent library 
training are very much needed in Michigan. If 
additional legislation is necessary to provide for 
such facilities we recommend that this committee 
be instructed to take the proper steps to bring 
it about. 

SamueL H. Ranck, 


Chairman of the Committee. 


RUSSIAN ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
To the Editor of the Liprary JourNAL: 

As of possible interest to some of the readers 
of your magazine, we are pleased to advise that 
a set of twenty volumes of the Russian encyclo- 
pedia published by Prosveschenie (Enlightment) 
in 1903 can be obtained from ithe General 
Manager of the Polish-American Society, War- 
saw, Poland, at a price of 6000 Polish marks 
(approximately $30.00). The Society is also 
willing to sell an incomplete set, containing the 
first ten volumes, of the Russian encyclopedia 
edited by Granat Brothers at a price of 3000 
Polish marks (approximately $15.00). 

We are inviting your attention to this matter 
for the reason that it is difficult to secure these 
encyclopedias and that the prices offered are 
reasonable. C. E. Herrrine, 

Acting Director. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
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HE children’s library system has become in 
this country one of the most successful and 
astonishing developments of the modern library 
idea. The work is peculiarly inspiring because, 
above all other work in the library field, it looks 
toward the future, for it is with the children 
that the hope of the future rests. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the children’s librarian finds 
her calling one of the highest degree of en- 
thusiasm, despite all the petty difficulties of 
unwashed hands, unsilent readers, and the other 
details of the seamy side of children’s work. 
The children’s library system, as pioneered by 
Mrs. Sanders, Miss Hewins and others, is just 
about a generation old, so that readers who 
knew the library as children are now beginning 
to know it as parents and to bring up their 
children in the library way they should go. In 
fact, the ranks of children’s librarian are being 
recruited from the child readers, whose en- 
thusiasm began in childhood’s days. 
T is indeed sadly and sorely regrettable that 
in this, as other fields, the pecuniary re- 
ward of library work is so little, as from 
this point of view to discourage the adop- 
tion of the calling as a life work. In this 
respect we may hope for better things in the 
future. Meantime, it is to be regretted that the 
children’s library school at Pittsburgh has been 
given up as a specialty of library school work, 
but it is to be hoped that its place may be taken 
by specialized courses in children’s work in the 
library schools in general. The inspiration of 
children’s library workers is now of a triple 
sort: that of the pioneers, the fruits of whose 
work are becoming evident; that of the parents 
who were child readers, and therefore support 
children’s work with especial loyalty: and that 
of the work with the children themselves. We 
had planned for this issue a portrait article on 
some children’s librarians of to-day, but the 
modesty of some of the leaders in that work, 
who have not had their portraits taken, has de- 
layed the use of this article until a later number 
of the Lrsrary JouRNAL. 
2 & @ 
APPLY, the enthusiasm for children’s 
library work is spreading from America to 


other countries, and in particular, Miss Anne 


Morgan’s society for reconstruction in devas- 
tated France has wisely made this a special 
feature of its program. Nothing could be more 
wise than this for the benefit of the wee folk. 
who have lived their little lives thus far under 
such fitful conditions, and nothing could be 
better fitted to make them Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen, who will bring American 
thoughts and world ideals into the future of 
France. In other countries, as in Czerho- 
Slovakia, the new library spirit will doubtless 
include this kind of work, until there will come 
to be a chain of children’s libraries all the way 
around a happier world. It is efforts in these 
and in like directions that give us hope ahead, 
as we look from the dark clouds of present world 
distress into sunshine ahead. 


HE new republic of Czechoslovakia is 

making astounding progress in planning li- 
brary and bibliographical development. The 
fundamental library law of July 22, 1919 has 
been supplemented under date of April 16, 1920, 
by action of the Board of Education, promul- 
gated thru the Minister of Education prescrib- 
ing specifically for author, title and subject 
catalogs, uniform statistics and systematized 
methods which are to be set forth in a manual 
of library administration presently to be issued. 
A state library school authorised on January 
30, 1920 starts its work this October. This 
governmental provision is to be comple- 
mented by the recently incorporated Czecho- 
slovak Bibliographical Institute at Prague which 
aims to revise existing bibliographies, prepare 
and print a current bibliography of books in 
both the Czech and Slovak languages and also 
lists of periodicals published in the Republic, 
as well as to supply bibliographical information 
to libraries, publishers, booksellers and the gen- 
eral public. One of the officials of this Institute 
has already prepared an educational list of text 
books in both languages, emphasizing recent 
publications, for the use of elementary, high 
and normal schools. A special bibliography of 
Slovakia is also announced which will deal with 
the geology, mineralogy and other features of 
the country, covering not only books in Slovak 
but in the Magyar language, used in those parts 
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of the country neighboring Hungary. In the 
publications of the Institute the Dewey decimal 
system will be utilized as a world standard. Cer- 
tainly this is progress and the Institute should 
receive, as it asks, full co-operation from Amer- 
icen libraries which are requested to send their 
publications to the Institute to Prague and to ask 
freely for information which can be made serv- 


iceable here. 


HAT could be a more delightful recogni- 

tion of the service the libraries have done 
for the children of America than a memorial 
of Hans Christian Andersen given by the chil- 
dren in the children’s rooms of our public 
libraries. The suggestion is for a statue of the 
great story teller, with a girl on his knee and a 
boy by his side, to whom he is telling or reading 
his tales which have delighted so many genera- 
tions of children. He would be seated on a 
bench, the back of which would have in low re- 
lief some of the characters in his best known 


tales. It was intended that a proposal to this 
effect should be brought before the children’s 
library section at the A. L. A. Conference, but 
occasion did not serve and it is now brought 
before children’s librarians by word of print 
instead of by word of mouth. Would it be 
possible and proper for the children in the 
story-telling classes and from the children’s 
room to be asked to bring their nickels for such 
a purpose? Whether such a memorial should 
take the form of a life-size statue to be erected 
in connection with some library notable for 
children’s work or should be in smaller shape 
for duplication as were the Rogers groups still 
surviving from half a century ago, so that the 
statuettes could be obtained for the several chil- 
dren’s rooms, would be a question to be worked 
out by the committee of children’s librarians 
in charge of such a plan, should such commit- 
tee be appointed. We shall be glad to know if 
the suggestion commends itself to children’s 
librarians. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Following the meeting of the Executive Board 
in Chicago on the 11th inst., a letter was sent 
to all regional and state directors of the Books 
for Everybody campaign, as follows: 


“To Regional and State Directors: 


“At a meeting of the Executive Board October 
llth, 1920, the following votes were passed: 

“That the Secretary notify all regional and 
state directors that the activities of the Enlarged 
Program campaign will terminate November 
30th, and that a detailed statement of receipts, 
accompanied with all pledges in proper legal 
form, must be in the hands of the Secretary not 
later than December 10th. 

“That the Secretary notify all regional and 
state directors that from and after October 20th 
no further expenses on account of the campaign 
shall be incurred and that unexpended bal- 
ances be remitted to the Secretary at once, ac- 
companied by a detailed statement of all ex- 

nditures. 

“That until the end of the campaign all Amer- 
ican Library Association members be urged to 
do their utmost to secure contributions to the 
fund in order that pressing needs of the Amer- 
ican Library Association may be provided for. 
While no American Library Association funds 
are hereafter available for campaign expenses, 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


the Executive Board hopes that the best asset in 
any campaign, namely volunteer service, will 
be available and active in soliciting funds for 
the needs and future activities of the American 
Library Association. 

“These resolutions are self-explanatory and 
are sent to you at the earliest possible moment 
after the Board meeting in order that you may 
be fully informed. 

“Campaign expense fund balances and money 
collected for the work of the Association should 
be kept separate and amounts sent in separate 
checks. Checks should be made payable to Ed- 
ward D. Tweedell, Treasurer, and sent to me at 
this address. 

“This letter is being sent to all regional and 
state directors, tho in some cases final reports 
have already been made. You will know how 
much of this applies to you. 

“(Signed) Cart H. Miram, 


“Secretary.” 


A report of the meeting, including financial 
statements, will shortly be available. As 
we go to press we learn that The Library War 
Service work is being rapidly reduced. The 
Ex-Service Men’s Department, the Industrial 
War Work Community Department and the Pub- 
licity Department have been eliminated. The 
Work for the Blind (as Library War Service 
work) is being rapidly completed. Hospital 
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Service will probably be transferred to the 
Government. Work with the Army of Occupa- 
tion at Coblenz will continue until the work is 
taken over by the War Department or until funds 
are exhausted. The service to the Merchant 
Marine is in the hands of the Committee on 
Ways and Means with power. The War De- 
partment has taken over the work in the Philip- 
‘pine Islands and in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Twenty thousand dollars were appropriated to 
the American Library in Paris as a final allot- 
ment and the following five members of the 
Board of Directors appointed: C. L. Seeger, 
Charles Cestre, A. S. V. Blunt, W. V. R. Berry 
and Anne Morgan. 

Both the Library War Service fund and the 
“Books for Everybody” fund have been trans- 
ferred to the Treasurer of the A. L. A. 

The Finance Committee was asked to prepare 
a budget for 1921, covering all funds and meet- 
ing all obligations of the Association. 

A vote was passed calling upon all members 
to increase the membership of the Association 
between now and the next annual conference. 


THE FILE EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

This Association entered on the second year’s 
activities on September 14th after a suspension 
of two months. 

Dinner over and the usual business transacted, 
the subject of “follow-up” systems was dis- 
cussed. Miss Neville read papers on “Follow- 
up System to Bring Out Voters” and “Mailing 
List and Follow-up Record for Banks,” follow- 
ing which there was a general discussion by 
members on the respective follow-up systems 
used by them, which brought out many inter- 
esting points. 

The association is looking forward to having 
Mr. Norton, of Shaw Walker Company, and Mr. 
George J. Raiser, of Yawman and Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company, as guests at the October 
meeting, at which time they will give short talks 
on general filing subjects. 

The Association came into being as the result 
of an invitation from Mr. M. W. Montgomery, 
of the Library Bureau of Philadelphia, to at- 
tend a dinner at the Arcadia Café in November, 
1919. Twenty-two leading women file clerks of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity accepted, and be- 
fore an unusually pleasant, instructive and 
inspiring meeting came to an end, it was de- 
cided and agreed to take the necessary steps 
toward such an organization, and to hold stated 
monthly meetings. While Mr. Montgomery was 
the means of bringing this about, he made it 
quite plain, in his address, that it was his desire 
that this organization should be entirely inde- 
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pendent of the Library Bureau and it should be 
an organization for the advantage and general 
education of its members; to increase the efhici- 
ency of each member in the general profession 
of Filing by the interchange of ideas. 

The second meeting was devoted to the fram- 
ing of the constitution and by-laws. W. B. Gold 
and C. A. Steele of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Philadelphia gave valuable as- 
sistance and the File Executives Association of 
Philadelphia was formed, with eighteen women 
charter members, and at the third meeting per- 
manent officers were elected for their respective 
terms. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

A special meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association will be held at the Plainfield Public 
Library, Wednesday, Nov. 10th at 11:15 a. m. 

An amendment to the Staff Library law for 
increased appropriation will be one of the busi- 
ness features. 

As the Association will be entertained at 
luncheon, those intending to be present should 
notify the Library. 

Frorence M. Bowman, 
Librarian. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Club will meet at 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, on November 11th, when W. L. George, 
the English novelist, will lecture. 

Mary B. Day, 


President. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
Oct. 20-22. At Lincoln. 
Nebraska Library Association. 
Oct. 21-22. At Worcester. 
Massachusetts Library Club. a 
Oct. 25-27. At Salina, Kansas. 
Annual meeting of the Kansas Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 27-29. At St. Louis: 
Missouri Library Association. 
Oct. 28-30. At Harrisburg. 
Keystone Library Association. 
Oct. 29. At Branford. 
Connecticut Library Association. 
Nov. 6-7. At Minneapolis. 
Minnesota Library Association. 
Nov. 10. At Plainfield. 
Special meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 
Nov Il. At the Chicago City Club. 
Chicago Library Club. 
Nov. 24. At Forth Worth. 


Texas Library Association. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
students are registered for the 


school year beginning September 15. 

Following are announcements touching the 
personnel and conduct of several of the courses 
of study: 

FACULTY 

Margaret S. Williams of the Reference de- 
partment of the University of Illinois Library, 
who joined the faculty in September, will con- 
duct the junior course in selection of books, will 
have general charge of the senior and junior 
library seminars and will share the work of the 
junior courses in bibliography and reference 
with Miss Brewster and Mr. Tolman. 

Mr. Wyer will retain the course in subject 
bibliography which he took over last spring. 

F. L. Tolman will again conduct the ele- 
mentary reference course; Elizabeth M. Smith 
the course in book binding; G. G. Champlin the 
course in printing and Anna G. Hall the course 
in loan work. 

Jennie D. Fellows will take charge of the ad- 
vanced classification course, Mary E. Hyde of 
shelf work and Sabra W. Vought of the school 
libraries course. 

CURRICULUM 

The junior and senior bibliography courses 
(national and subject) have been considerably 
rearranged. The former will retain only Amer- 
ican, English, French and German national 
bibliography to which will be added, partly by 
transfer from the senior course but largely new 
material, the study of such bibliographic ma- 
terial as is specially useful in the small or 
medium size popular library, especially bibli- 
ographies of a current or more or less transient 
interest and value. 

The senior course will retain the more en- 
during and monumental titles, will take over 
from the junior course the minor country bibli- 
ographies, the general bibliographies, bibliog- 
raphy of bibliographies and bibliographies of 
incunabula, and will add, in lieu of the hitherto 
required original bibliography (which may still 
be elected by the enthusiast) a series of lectures 
and problems discussing and illustrating the 
compilation of good bibliographies. 

In place of the community study which for 
some years has been accepted as the alternative 
for the original bibliography, a required senior 
course called “The Library and the Community” 
is planned for this year. It is hoped that this 
course may be introduced by some experienced 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING CLASSES 


librarian in a series of lectures and discussions 
to be followed by further study in the senior 
seminar under the direction of some member 
of the faculty. 

While these changes are experimental and 
may not prove permanently practicable, they 
are introduced with the idea of rounding out 
the junior course, of making it more complete 
in itself and of providing greater opportunity 
in the senior year for more advanced and 
specialized study. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., 


Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


bee school is glad to report that a very 
gratifying increase of applications during 
the summer has brought the membership of the 
class of 1921 not only up to but slightly beyond 
our usual limit of twenty-five, but in view of 
last year’s experience we decided to admit a few 
additional students, should more than twenty- 
five qualify, in order to insure a full class. 

As at present constituted the class is pre- 
ponderatingly Western. There are as many 
(three) from Iowa as from New York, eleven in 
all from the Mississippi Valley (Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oklahoma) and two from the North-west— 
Idaho and Oregon. There are three New Eng- 
landers (Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont), 
three Southerners (Georgia, Alabama, and 
Texas), and one from Pennsylvania. An English- 
woman from Calcutta, a Norwegian, a Canadian, 
and a Filipino complete the geographical 
diversity. 

The school decided in the spring to admit 
college graduates without examination, and 
eight students entered on this basis, two of whom 
hold Masters’ Degrees. The universities of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, The Philippines, are 
represented by graduates, as are also Adelphi 
College, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario; 
Simpson College, the Diocesan College of Cal- 
cutta. Smith College, Boston University, Mid- 
dlebury College, North-Western University, Ohio 
University, etc., are represented by undergradu- 
ate students. 

As usual the great majority of the students 
have had library experience. Seventeen are on 
leave of absence or have given up positions to 
take the course, while five others have had from 
two to six months practical library work. Ex- 
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“Notable Library Buildings’”’ 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, WILLIAM C. CARPENTER, 
Architects Librarian 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
New York, N. Y. 


This building forms the central member of the university group and was 
originally designed to include the administration offices and class rooms which, 
as the library grows, are being moved into other buildings. 

The stackrooms in the North and West Wings of the third floor are 
equipped with the Snead Standard Bookstacks. 

For years Snead products have been the preferred equipment for both 
large and small libraries. 

Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled compactness, and their 
scientific construction throughout insure perfect satisfaction and ultimate 
economy. 

Detailed plans and description of the above, and many other notable 
library buildings, are found in our publication “Library Planning Bookstacks 
and Shelving” which also contains valuable technical articles on the planning 
and construction of libraries. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 
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perience gained in public, high school, normal 
school and college libraries will enliven dis- 
cussions in and out of class. 

The following additional appointments have 
been made in the class of 1920: 
Anna Hallock, assistant, children’s department, Detroit 


Public Library. 
Marion Kingman, in charge of binding, Wellesley Col- 


lege Library. 
Virginia M. Packard, assistant librarian, Washington 


County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 
JosepHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
V ice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HE school session for 1920-21 opened on 

September 20th. The registration of regular 
students numbered thirty-two, including a few 
who are doing part-time study. Of this number 
five are men. The enrollment represents a wide 
territory, including Canada and Chile. Ten 
students come from New York State, four from 
Connecticut, two each from Colorado, Indiana, 
Michigan and New Jersey, and one each from 
Iowa, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Florida, Nebraska and Minnesota. Nine- 
teen of the students hold bachelor’s degrees, and 
of this number three have master’s degrees. 
Twenty-four have had library experience. 

The Wednesday afternoon social hours began 
on September 22nd. On October 6th Mary 
Frank, who was one of the party conducting 
the itinerant book store thru New England in 
the summer, told of her experiences. 

Announcement is made of a series of open 
courses on lines similar to those offered last 
winter. These courses will begin on Monday, 
February 7th and continue until Friday, April 
29th, 1921. They are designed not as technical 
courses but as a series of lectures of interest 
and value to persons who have had some years 
of library experience. They include, in addi- 
tion to the lectures proper, liberal opportunities 
for consultation and visits of inspection, togeth- 
er with direction as to the musical, dramatic, 
and literary attractions which New York offers 
in the period covered by the courses. A year 
ago the registration numbered about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, some of whom came 
from Western States. 

Ernest J. Reece, 
Principal. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


(T'WENTY-SEVEN students have registered in 
the School which opened on September 15th 
for its twentieth year. After the opening classes 
an informal reception was held for the new 
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students in one of the class-rooms. During the 
first week visits were made to the branch libra- 
ries of the system, in which the students are 
to be assigned for special practice work. 

Agnés Dureau of Le Mans, France, graduate 
of the Institution Lair-Lamotte and student for 
two years at the University of Paris, is a mem- 
ber of the class. Mademoiselle Dureau was 
selected by the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises as one of the group of French 
students to be sent to American schools and 
colleges. 

The Academic Library Course given jointly 
by the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the Carnegie Library School now has nine 
students enrolled, of whom one is in her Junior 
year, two are Sophomores and three Freshmen. 

Nina C. BrorHerton, 
Principal. 


THE ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A BRIEF emergency course of training in- 
tended for those who would otherwise enter 
the service of the St. Louis Public Library un- 
trained, was given from September 14 to Sep- 
tember 25. The purpose of the course was an- 
nounced in advance thru the public press, both 
by paid advertisements and reading-notices; and 
also on the bulletin boards of the Library and 
its branches. From about thirty responses, 
mostly in person, but a few by telephone, six- 
teen candidates were selected, three of whom 
dropped out at the end of the first day. The 
remainder proved to be excellent material and 
some of them have expressed their intention of 
taking the full library school courses next year. 

Instruction was given by lectures and prac- 
tical work in the following subjects, problems 
being given with each lecture: 

(1) Dewey classification and the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves. (2) Reference 
books, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
periodical indexes. (3) The use of the card cata- 
logue and its arrangement. (4) The care of 
books and shelves. Library penmanship was 
also taught. The time was about equally di- 
vided between school work and practical train- 
ing in the various departments where there were 
vacancies to be filled. 

The result of this experiment is most encour- 
aging, both in its effect on the present quality 
of what may be called the “emergency staff,” 
but also in directing the attention of competent 
persons who would otherwise not have con- 
sidered it, to the advantages of library work and 
the desirability of a full library-school course 
in preparation for it. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Director. 
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—and here’s 
the answer 


THE HALL WITH DOORS 


By Louise S. Hasbrouck 


A delightful tale of six wide-awake high 
school girls who form the V. V. Club; and 
of the fascinating times they have. It’s just 
the sort of story to appeal to young girls who 
like to think they are planning their own lives 
without undue interference from “the powers 


that be.” 


and, beyond the realism of fiction, books such as these 
which every girl should own 


The Young Woman Citizen, $1.75 
The Girls’ Year Book, 75 cents 
The Canticle of the Year, $1.25 
Dreams and Voices, $2.00 

Published by 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
. following appointments of members of 
the class of 1919-20 have recently been 
made: 
Pierers, Elizabeth, appointed assistant in the Mun- 
cie (Ind.) Public Library. 
Gutiepce, John R., is acting librarian of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Bryan, Texas. 
Gyesness, Rudolph, appointed an assistant libra- 
rian at the University of Oregon at Eugene. 
P. L. Winpsor, 


Principal. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


PON recommendation of State Librarian 

Milton J. Ferguson, the Library School 
which has been successfully maintained since 
1914 by the California State Library at Sacra- 
mento was discontinued by action of the Board 
of Trustees at a meeting held May 22, 1920. 
The State Librarian, believing in one strong 
state supported school and seeing certain ad- 
vantages in having such an institution at the 
State University, has extended the cordial sup- 
port and good will of the State Library to the 
library science courses offered by the University 
of California, and has most generously agreed 
to supply the services of a member of the staff 
of the State Library to give the lectures on 
county libraries and library law. 

Courses or lectures dealing with special 
phases of library work will be given this year 
as follows: Public library administration, 
Carlton B. Joeckel, librarian of the Berkeley 
Public Library; high school libraries, Helen 
Price, librarian of the University High School 
Library, Oakland; county libraries and library 
law, Mrs. May Dexter Henshall, school library 
organizer, California State Library; medical 
libraries, Louise Ophiils, librarian of the Lane 
Medical Library, San Francisco; law libraries, 
Rosamond Parma, law librarian, University of 
California. 

Thirty-four students have enrolled for these 
courses. 

The following students completed the courses 
in Library Science in May, 1920: 

Gladys B. Bendure, Dorango, Colo. 
Gertrude B. Bernard, Berkeley. 
Myra A. Daggett, Berkeley. 
Dorothy Deacon, Pasadena. 
Kathleen Hacker, Santa Monica. 
Marion Harris, Ione. 

Lillian S. Hyde, Palo Alto. 

Hazel Levy, Oakland. 

Ferne McCleery, South Pasadena. 
Dora MacKinlay, Berkeley. 

Edith Maslin, Berkeley. 

Bessie Nelson, Georgetown. 

Ella Packer, Colusa. 


Josephine Park, Berkeley. 

Ida S. Sinai, Stockton. 

Miltona M. Thwing, Oakland. 

Frances M. Van Nostrand (Mrs. J. J. Van Nostrand), 
Berkeley. 

Margaret N. White, Hermiston, Ore. 
Positions now held by graduates of the Class 


of 1920 are: 


Marion Harris, junior assistant, University of California 
Library. 

Lillian S. Hyde, assistant, Reference Department, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University Library. 

Hazel Levy, reference librarian, Tulare County Free 
Library, Visalia, California. 

Ferne McCreery, assistant, Alhambra, California, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Edith Maslin, junior assistant, University of California 
Library. 

Bessie Nelson, junior assistant, University of California 
Library. 

Ella Packer, cataloguer, Colusa County Free Library, 
Colusa, California. 

Ida S. Sinai, librarian, Traffic and Transportation Sec- 
tion, University of California Extension Division, San 
Francisco. 

Miltona M. Thwing, assistant, University High School 
Library, Oakland. 

Frances M. Van Nostrand, bibliographical assistant to 
Professor F. J. Teggart for the American geographical 
society. 

Margaret N. White, junior assistant, University of 
California Labrary. 

Harovp L. Leupp, 


Librarian. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HIS yeer’s class is the largest in the history 

of the school, twenty-seven students taking 
che full course and twelve registering for par- 
tial work. Of the regular students thirteen are 
college graduates; five of these have had library 
experience and those who are not college gradu- 
ates have had some college work or from one 
to eight years of library experience. Half the 
class come from southern California; the others 
from Australia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and the middle west. 

A fundamental course in children’s literature, 
with elective courses in the administration of 
children’s rooms and story-telling will be given 
in January and February. 

The school will continue to stress the history, 
selection and use of books in libraries thruout 
Helen E. Haines’ courses and will also specialize 
in preparing high school and children’s librari- 
ans. It is planned to relate the book history 
courses to the rich collections of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library now established in San 
Marino, a suburb of Los Angeles. The more 
scholarly side of library school training will 
be developed thru lectures and practice in 
bibliographical research. 
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THE SEA GULL LIBRARY 


Edited by O. F. Theis 

A new series of books in belles-lettres, designed to 
include works of the world’s literature, which have hith- 
erto not been translated into English, or which for vari- 
ous reasons are not known except to the few. In the 
selection of titles the only standard that has been kept 
in view is that the work in question must be litera- 
ture, and more than a mere ephemeral production. 
Each volume contains an introduction. Special 
attention is given to the make-up and binding of the 
volumes. Gray vellum cloth. Cover-design by Orland 
Campbell. Price, per volume, $1.50. The first volumes 
to be issued are: 


ROMANCE OF THE RABBIT 


Francis Jammes 

Authorized translation by Gladys Edgerton. In the 

work of Francis Jammes hovers both the spirit of Virgil 

and of the gentle St. Francis of Assisi: He tells of 

Rabbit’s fears and joys, of his life on this earth, of his 

pilgrimage to paradise with St. Francis and his animal 
companions, and of his death. 


MOGENS and other Stories 
Jens Peter Jacobsen 
Translated from the Danish by Anna Grabow. The 
author is known as one of the greatest stylists in Scandi- 
navian literature. The stories in the present volume are 
pastels of wonderful delicacy, filled with the keenest 
psychological observation. Ready Autumn, 1920. 


Other Volames in Preparation 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Children’s Books 


IN 


HISTORICAL MINIATURES 


A Series of Monographs Edited by Dr. F. L. Glaser 

Each volume in this series will consist of an eyewitness 
account of one of the most impressive or crucial periods 
of history. The undertaking is particularly timely at the 
present when human society is passing through a period 
of transformation greater than any previous one. The 
events of the past are the guide-posts to the future. The 
old truism that the truth is stranger than fiction is amply 
borne out by these monographs. The editor will make it 
a special point to avoid the republication of works which 
are already easily accessible. The volumes will be valu- 
able not only to the general reader, but also to the 
student of history. The first of the volumes in the series 
will be: 


SCENES from the COURT OF PETER THE GREAT 


Based on the Latin Diary of Korb, a Secretary of 
the Austrian Legation at the Court of Peter the Great. 
This is a vivid description of the life in Moscow toward 
the end of the 17th Century when, under the impetus 
of Peter the Great, Russia was finding itself. One of 
the most thrilling portions of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the rebellion and punishment of the Stryelitz, 
the Russian guard of the period. Cloth, about $2.00. 


POPE ALEXANDER VI AND HIS COURT 


Based on the Diary of Johannes Burchardus, Master 
of Ceremonies to Alexander VI. The spirit of the 
Renaissance at its height fills this volume, and we are 
given an intimate and vivid portrait of the life at Rome 
as it was lived under the great Borgia. Cloth. In 
preparation. 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, Publisher 
123 Lexingten Avenue New York 


Foreign Languages 


RENTANO’S have been advisors 

and purveyors to leading Libraries 
of the United States of Artistic Chil- 
dren’s Books in Foreign Languages for 
a number of years, as our Foreign Pur- 
chasing Offices and Agents keep us 
especially well posted in this line. 


We invite correspondence with 
Librarians for the supply of 


FRENCH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
ITALIAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
SPANISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
GERMAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


as interesting new volumes have been 
received recently 


BRENTANQO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Avenue and 27th St. NEW YORK 
PARIS WASHINGTON 
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Additions to the faculty include Alice M. 
Blanchard, formerly supervisor of children’s 
work in the Free Public Library of Newark, and 
Lou Johnstone Ward, who will teach reference 
in place of Helen Gladys Percey, who has re- 
signed to become manager of the Hollywood 
Community Theater. 


Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


CZECHOSLOVAK STATE SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


ee School, established by order of the Min- 
istry of Education, aims at giving systematic 
training to students intending to adopt librarian- 
ship as their profession. 
The School opens October~Ist, with the fol- 
lowing staff: Director, Zdenek Vaclav Tobolka, 
librarian of the National Assembly Library; sec- 
' retary, Antonin Dolensky, librarian of the Na- 
tional Museum Library; Jan Thon, librarian of 
the Prague City Library; Josef Volf of the 
National Museum Library; Ladislav Jan Zivny, 
secretary of the Czechoslovak Bibliographical 
Institute, and Mr. Hrozny, librarian of the Uni- 
versity Library. 
Candidates for admission must be not less 
than seventeen years old and must have passed 
a college entrance examination. With the ex- 
ception of certain teachers and others of ap- 
proved education (e. g., college graduates), ap- 
plicants are required to pass the School’s test 
in literary history. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


The course covers one year, at the end of 
which a state examination will be held. Suc- 
cessful candidates will be entitled to become 
librarians of cities having a population of 10,000 
or more. 

The subjects comprising the course are: His- 
tory of libraries, public library laws; copyright; 
library administration; cataloging (general, in- 
cluding maps and music, and special, including 
manuscripts, engravings, incunabula); bibliog- 
raphy; classification; allied subjects, such as 
book publishing, book illustration, history of 
printing, book binding. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
pear School opened this year with four grad- 
uate students, two of whom are from Canada, 
and eight undergraduates. Only one change has 
been made in the teaching staff: Evelyn Blod- 
gett now giving the course in order and acces- 
sion after having had a year’s leave of absence. 
Graduates of the class of 1920 have been 
placed as follows: 

Charlotte Bergoust and Flora Belle Ludington, 
University of Washington Library; 

Wevyana Lopp, Mary Lee Hall, Helen Remsberg, 
Consuelo Welty, Elma Hawkins, and Doris 
Hopkins, Seattle Public Library; 

Myrtle Fuller, Medford (Ore.) Public Library; 

Lelia Hazeltine, Boise (Idaho) Public Library; 

Gladys Platt, University of Oregon Library. 

W. E. Henry, 


Director. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES — 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Library school graduate, with experience in a 
technical library, wishes to organize or carry on 
a small business library, with some research 
work, or take charge of a technical department 
in a large library. Address, M. C., care of the 
Liprary JOURNAL. 

Wanted, by a library school graduate, with 
thoro knowledge of French, German and Ital- 
ian, and over fifteen years’ experience as head 
of a city public library, a position as branch 
librarian or head of a department in a large li- 
brary, or librarian of a small city library. Ad- 
dress: W. N. T., care of the Liprary JourRNaL. 

Civic organization, industrial plant, institution, 
publicity bureau, or small city desiring excep- 
tional librarian can secure man of 37, able to 


No charge is made for inser‘ion of notices in this department. 


co-operate by getting printed data; capable of 
installing and conducting research library. Ripe 
editorial experience. Articles in leading maga- 
zines. Valuable adjunct to advertising depart- 
ment. Address, W. H. B., care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Librarian, with some experience in handling 
foreign periodicals, may find position with G. E. 
Stechert and Co., 151 W. 25th St., New York 
City. 

The Chisholm (Minn.) Public Library wants 
a trained and experienced woman for the place 
of head librarian; and trained cataloger, who 
could act as general assistant. Minimum salary 
for librarian, $2100; for cataloger, $1800). 


850 ( 
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Lincoln’s Birthday 


THE DICKINSON Lincela’s Biethday 


Patriotic Stories.” 


HOLIDAY STORY Washington's Birthday 


in “Children’s Book of Patri- 


BOOKS otic Stories.” 


Decoration Day 
] in “Children’s Second Book of 


Patriotic Stories.” 


Fourth of July 


Six Holidays in “Children’s Book of Patri- 
Covered in otic Stories.” 
Four Books Thanksgiving Day 
in “Children’s Book of Thanks- 
giving Stories.” 
Christmas Day 
Met $1.76 onch in “Children’s Book of Christ- 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE mas Stories.” 
& COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


THE YALE REVIEW 


A NATIONAL QUARTERLY 


Besides supplying mere reading, is it the policy of your library to introduce 
to your public the best reading? 

If it is, have you considered the exceptional merits of The Yale Review, 
“America’s most distinguished magazine” ? 

It will pay you to know it. 

Each recent number, for instance, has been said by the press to be “the 
best magazine of the month.” The reason is that in The Yale Review have been 
such articles as Hugh Walpole’s on James Branch Cabell, ex-President Taft’s on 
Mr. Wilson, John Drinkwater’s on John Masefield and that other writers are 
such men and women as Agnes Repplier, Meredith Nicholson, Simeon Strunksy, 
Edith Wharton, etc. 


LET U» MAIL YOU A SAMPLE COPY 
OR SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE YALE REVIEW - - New Haven, Conn. 


75 Cente a Copy $3.00 a Year 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 


California om Library 

. Carnegie rary School Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library Sch 

L.A. Library School of the Los a Public Li- 


brary. 
N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 


rary. 
N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 
P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 
R. Riverside Library School. 
S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 
S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

. Syracuse University Library School. 

. Wisconsin University Library School. 
W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 
Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


Cruice, Mary Z., appointed chief cataloger 
of the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 


Foore, Elizabeth L., librarian of the Bloom- 
ingdale Branch of the New York Public Library, 
resigned. Appointed librarian of the Drew 
Theological Seminary at Madison, N. J. 


Jacopsen, Karl T., with the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society Library 1906-07, the Library of 
Congress 1907-11, and since 1911 chief classi- 
fier at the University of Chicago Library, has 
been appointed librarian of Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa. Mr. Jacobsen is an alumnus of this 
institution, the pioneer among the schools of 
higher learning organized by Americans of 
Scandinavian descent. The Library is strong in 
the literature of and about the early settlers of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley and has one of 
the richest collections in America relating to 
Norwegian history, description, literature, music 
and art. It is particularly fortunate that Mr. 
Jacobsen, with his long library experience, and 
his special knowledge of Scandinavian lan- 
guages, literatures and history, should be avail- 
able for this position. 


Lester, Clarence B., chief of the Department 
- of Legislative Reference of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission appointed secretary of the 
Commission in place of Matthew S. Dudgeon. 


MacCormick, Emily, P. 1919, has obtained a 
release from Winthrop College, N. C., to accept 
the librarianship of the travelling library system 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, 
Middleton, Ga. 

Manks, Dorothy S., appointed senior assist- 
ant in the library at Boston University, College 
of Business Administration. 


Mason, Helen, R. 1918, formerly librarian 
of the Medical School of the University of 
Southern California, is now with the San Luis 
Obispo County Free Library. 


Morse, Marion, has resigned the librarianship 
of the Trinity County Free Library at Weaver- 
ville to become librarian of the Siskiyou County 
Free Library at Yreka, Calif. 


Pancoast, Edith F., D. 1901, appointed head 
of the Circulation Department of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Public Library. 


Pickett, Amelia T., C. P. certificate 1915, li- 
brarian of the Sarah Sargent Paine Memorial 
Library, Painsdale, Michigan, resigned to be- 
come librarian of the Dimmick Memorial Li- 


brary, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Pomeroy, Phebe Girton, C. P. certificate 
1914, appointed librarian of the Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Pritcuarp, Martha C., N. Y. P. L. 1912-14, 
is head of the Library Department of the Detroit 
Teachers’ College. 


Royce, Caroline H., after some sixteen years 
of service as a cataloger in the Reference De- 
partment of the New York Public Library, ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Vermont His- 
torical Society. Mrs. Royce has contributed 
many papers and articles to local historical so- 
cieties and to newspapers of New York State. 
She is the author of “Bessboro: a History of 
Westport, Essex Co., N. Y.,” and of “The First 
Century of Lake Champlain.” 


SEVERANCE, Henry O., librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has returned from A. L. A. 
service in Paris and Coblenz. 


SUTHERLAND, Lillian A., C. P. 1908-10, ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Children’s De- 
partment, Seattle (Wash.) Public Library. 


Water, Frank K., librarian of the General 
Motors Coporation, Detroit, has left the corpor- 
ation. Changes in organization and a general 
policy of retrenchment prevent the development 
of the library service as formerly planned. Mr. 
Walter is temporarily engaged in private work. 
His address is Redford, .Mich. 


Wiccinton, May Wood, head cataloger for 
many years in the Louisville (Ky.) Public Li- 
brary, has joined the staff of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
— and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


The Story of America 


Practical instruction how te alter ill-fitting 


garments and how to handle try-ons 


{ This book is constructed for all cutting 


In Italian and English 


REPARED for the Massachusetts Society 

of Colonial Dames by Alberto Pecorini 
for a better understanding between the new 
Americans and the old. 


The first published volume in a series of 
bilingual texts, in various languages, of history, 
biography, hygiene, etc. 


Recommended by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 


Suggestions from librarians invited. 
PRICE $1.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
212 Summer Street Beston, Massachusetts 


820 Belmont Ave., 


systems; just the proper thing for self- 
instruction; as practically all faults are 
shown in cuts and how to alter them the 
quickest and most simple way. 


| This Book is endorsed and used by the 


Government cutting schools. Price $5.00 


WM. LEHMANN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A book of more than 1200 pages. 
Illustrated with more than 10000 cuts 
Gives date of issue, color, shape and value of every 
postage stamp ever issued by any government in the 
world, with 


Illustrations of every type of design and surcharge. 


The Complete Encyclopedia of Philately 
PRICES 

Cloth Cover with Thumb Index .............. 2.00 
Forwarding Charges Extra—Shipping Weight 2 Ihs 

Obtainable through any bookseller or direct from 
the publishers 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 

33 West 4th Street New York City 
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THE 


NEW JERSEY 
The Free Public Library will 


Jersey City. 
soon begin the erection of a new branch library, 
to take the place of the present Bergen Branch 
which has been located in a rented building for 


the past five years. The new building will be 
erected on one of the principal residential 
streets and will cost about $100,000 exclusive of 
the land, the furniture and fixtures and the 
architect’s fees. It will be of brick and stone 
and will be 85 feet front and 70 feet deep. 
There will be two stories and a basement. The 
basement will have an auditorium seating over 
400 persons. The architect was selected by an 
anonymous competition open to any architect 
desiring to compete. Thirty-two plans were sub- 
mitted, and in accordance with the terms of the 
competition, the Trustees and the Librarian se- 
lected the five best which will receive an award 
of $250.00 each. The best one of these five de- 
signs was selected for the new building and its 
author, Arthur Frederick Adams of Chicago, will 
be appointed the architect. Mr. Adams is an 
architect of fifteen years’ experience in New 
York and Chicago and assisted in the designing 
and construction of several branch libraries in 
New York City and Brooklyn and a number of 
public and university libraries in the West. 


OHIO 

Cleveland. For the fiscal year ended March 
31st, 1920, the Cleveland Public Library re- 
ceived from local taxation $655,117 as com- 
pared with $512,395 for the previous full fiscal 
year. Unexpended balances and receipts from 
other sources brought the total income up to 
$1,075,566 (the total for the previous year was 
$689,185). Payments for salaries to a library 
staff of 447 amount to $355,269 ($268,527, last 
year); books, $63,092 ($50,607); periodicals, 
$7959 ($1896): binding, $27,703 ($16,767); 
new buildings, $47,064 ($23,378). 

The Library serves a population of 796,836 
thru 685 agencies: One main library; 47 
branches (including 22 school branches); 127 
stations; 2 department libraries (Library for 
the Blind and Municipal Reference Library) : 
and 508 class-room libraries in schools and chil- 
dren’s institutions. 

The circulation was 3,476,716 volumes, an in- 
crease of 342,816 or 10.9 per cent over 1918, 
and 66,550 or 1.95 per cent over 1917, which 
had the largest circulation in the previous his- 
tory of the Library. The average daily issue of 
hooks was 11,251. 


The greatest change in reading interests, as 
shown by the percentages of different classes of 
books, was that which caused an increase over 
1918 of 36.3 per cent in books on useful arts. 
Books on travel increased 14.1 per cent and 
sociology 13.9 while adult fiction showed a gain 
of only 6.5 per cent. French increased 29.6 per 
cent, altho fourteen of the other foreign lan- 
guages decreased. 

Registration during the year increased by 8868 
or 5 per cent, bringing the total number of 
registered readers up to 186,267. 

At the end of 1919 there were in the Library 
621,941 volumes (not including about 40,000 
unaccessioned volumes) and 60,978 pamphlets: 
besides maps, photographs, pictures, clippings 
and music. 


WASHINGTON 

Tacoma. On October 4th, the City Commis- 
sioners granted the Public Library for the cal- 
endar year 1921 a budget totaling $59,184. This 
is made up of a tax levy of 91/100 mills and 
an estimated income from petty cash of $3000. 
The total budget is an increase of $7485 over the 
budget for 1920, and the tax levy has been in- 
creased from 8/10 of a mill to 91/100 of a mill. 
In this connection the library has received from 
the State Bureau of Inspection and Supervision 
of Public Offices for Washington a letter com- 
mending the work the library has done with the 
funds at its disposal. 

The residents of the North-end community 
presented to the Board of Trustees in June a 
complete subscription list totaling $3500, with 
which fund should be purchased a branch li- 
brary site, 140 by 120 feet, opposite the Wash- 
ington School, in the hope that the Carnegie Cor- 
poration could be prevailed upon to provide 
funds with which to erect a branch library. A 
reply from the Carnegie Corporation indicated 
that the appeal for funds could not be granted 
at the present time. Residents of the community 
subscribing to the fund on being asked whether 
subscriptions should be cancelled and the mat- 
ter dropped, an option taken on the property 
awaiting further developments or the property 
purchased and made ready in case the building 
fund should become available later, decided in 
favor of the third plan. Funds were paid in. 
on October 4th a deed to the site was handed 
to the Board of Trustees and it is hoped that 
the Carnegie Corporation can soon see its way 
clear to reconsider the appeal for building 


funds. 
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266. Forename entry—Popes, sovereigns, etc. This is a face 


simile of one of 


Enter under their forenames sovereigns, ruling princes, popes, saints the s78 CATALOG- 
’ ING RULES ON 
and other persons known by their forenames only. In the case of persons CARDS, 1920 edi- 


who lived before the year 1300, the presumption is that the forename, tien. 
Based on Cutter’s 
rather than the by-name is to be the entry word. autee tet 0. Ge, 


Ex. Charles Ii, king of Great Britain ary catalog, Simpli- 
fied library school 
Albert I, prince of Mo aco rules and A. L. A. 


Pius II, pope catalog rules. 
Although we had 
a perfectly huge 


Giraldus Cambrensis edition printed, 


these rules are go- 
Goeffrey of Monmouth ing like hot cakes, 


Thomas the Rhymer ~{ about YOUR 
: Set 


Athanasius, Saint 


° Price, with guides, 
See Popes, Sovereigns. Gen, 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 

and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 
customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BerNARD QuARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AGRICULTURE 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletins nos. 
1001-1025, with contents and index. 18 p; nos. 1026- 
1050... 21 p. 1920. 
AGRICULTURE 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Plants: culture of 
fruits, vegetables, grains, grasses and seeds. Price List 
44. llth ed. April 1920. 45 p. 
ALMANACS 
See New York—History. 
AMERICANIZATION 
Goldberger, Henry H. Teaching English to the 
Foreign Born. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off., 1920. 
2 p. bibl. (Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, no. 
80). 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
MacDonald, Arthur. Anthropology of modern civ- 
ilized man. Washington: The .Author, 100 East 
Capitol St. 4 p. bibl. 
Reprinted from Western: Medical Times, July, 1920. 


Barus, 
Public baths and swimming pools. In: H. R. 
Knight and M. P. Williams. Sources of information 
on play and recreation. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. p. 36-37. 
Cuurcu in ENGLAND 
Selected (annotated) list of books relating to 
Catholic Church in England. Newman Hall Review. 
(Berkeley, Calif.) 1919. v. 2. p. 21-31. 
Curpren—Care ann Hyciene 
Recent literature on mother and child welfare. 
Mother and Child, Aug., 1920. p. 94-96. 
AND COMMUNITY 
Diffendorfer, Ralph Eugene. The church and the 
community. New York: Interchurch World Move- 
ment. 3 p. bibl. D. 75c.; pap. 50c. 
Coat Mines—NATIONALIZATION 
Sawyer, R. A., jr., comp. Nationalization of coal 
mines: a list of references in the . . . Library. New 
York: Public Library, Economics Division. 1920. 11 p. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, May 1920. 
COMMUNICATION, INTERNATIONAL 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
international communication (exclusive of the postal 
service). April 1920. 18 mim. p. 
Community Service 
Community service in periodical literature: a bib- 
liography of references in magazines and periodicals 
to the work of War Camp Community Service, Inc., 
Community Service, Inc., and the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, during the period 
from May 1, 1918, to December 31, 1919, inclusive. 
New York: War Camp Community Service, 1 Madison 
Ave. 1920. 38 p. 
Detinovency. See Juventte DeLinQuents. 
EpucatTion 
U. S. Education Bureau. Monthly record of current 
educational publications. Bulletin. 1920. no. 25. 
See also Montessont Metuon. 
EFrFiciency 
Meyer, Herman H. B., comp. List of references on 
scientific management as the basis of efficiency, with 
special reference to the government service. 22 p. 
Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography. 


European War 
The war and after. Recent accessions to the . . 
Library. Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 
July-Aug. 1920. p. 414-422; 461-468. 
See also Revo.utions; Prace TREATY. 
GOVERNMENT 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
representative government. March 1920. 4 typew. p. 
30c. Supplementary to typewritten list, July 1911. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
HovuseHoip Accounts 
Ball, Katherine Frances, and Miriam E. West. 
Household arithmetic. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 4 p. 
bibl. D. $1.48 n. (Lippincott’s unit texts). 
IMMIGRANTS 
Eisler, George, comp. Our immigrants of foreign 
tongues in their old homes and in America: a selected 
reading list for the study of the many races in the 
population of Buffalo. Buffalo: Public Library. 1920. 
0 p. 
INDIA 
India. Dept. of Commerce and Industry. List of 
publications (other than confidential) issued by the 
government of India in the Department of Commerce 
and Industry and the departments subordinate to it 
during the year ended 3lst December, 1910, which 
are exempted from registration. 1920. 43 p. 
INDIANA 
Books about Indiana in the Public Library of South 
Bend, with a list of Indiana writers represented in the 
Library. 18 p. O. 
INSURANCE—MARINE 
Prevost, M. L., comp. Books on foreign trade: bib- 
liography of publications, including pamphlets, on the 
various phases of marine insurance from its early de- 
velopment to the methods of modern underwriters. 
World’s Markets. Aug. 1920. p. 43-45. 
INpusTRIAL PsYCHOLOGY 
Miller, Eunice H., comp. Application of psychology 
to labor maladjustments. New York Public Library, 
Economics Division. Aug. 1920. 5 typewr. p. 35c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Parker, C. H. Psychological approach to labor 
problems: reading list; ed. by C. S. Parker. July 1920. 
8 typew. p. 50c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
INTERNATIONAL Law. See Leacur or Nations. 
Jewetry INpustry 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
jewelers’ tools and machinery. April 1920. 5 typew. 
p. 35c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Jute INpustry 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references. on 
jute, burlap, bagging and sacking. April 1920. 
8 typew. p. 50c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Juventte DELINQUENTS 
Juvenile delinquency. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation Library. Aug. 1920. 4 p. 0c. (Bul- 
letin, no. 42.) 
Leacue or Nations 
Hicks, Frederick Charles. The new world order; 
international organization, international law. inter- 
national co-operation. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page. 31 p. bibl. O $3. 
Liprary Economy 
Brown, James Duff. Manual of library economy. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 3d and memorial ed. 
rev. and rewritten by W. C. Berwick Sayers.  bibls. 


0. $5 n. 
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with its many years of experience, together with owr unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians mot 


acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


visited with a natura 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, ‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


Chicago 


POSIES THAT GREW 
at G. H. Q. 


Only 500 Books to Entire Edition. 
Authors Autographed. 171 pages. 
Bound Red, White and Blue. 
Closed 9x6". 35 sketches by 
Author and Photos. 135 Poems 


This book is now offered to librarians for period 
collection. A poetical resume of the war by a mili- 
tary secrefary to the chief of Intelligence A. E. F. 
written on the Battlefield, in General Pershing’s 
Headquarters, Chaumont, France and Treves, Ger- 
many. Also in Brest, Blois, Langres, Epehey, Flirey, 
Euvizin, Luxembourg and Germany. 

General Pershing, Brigadier General Nolan, 
The Secretary of War, Colonel A. L. Conger have 
copies. Brig. Gen. Nolan says it reflects real spirit 
of the A. E. F. Colonel Conger says every soldier 
will want a copy. Full of fun, war, love and 
optimism. A book intended for the men on the 
field. Mimeographed copies of verse circulated and 
well known to men. This book splendidly printed. 


Price now three dollars a copy. In November five 
dollars. Only one hundred and twenty-five copies 


left. 


Lawrence Frederic Deutzman 
Yonkers, New York 


Fifty Years as Specialists in the Literature of 
INDUSTRY ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE 

Is the Basis of 


Van Nostrand 


Service 


On Request from Librarians 


We will submit at intervals to suit their 
convenience carefully selected assortments of 
the new technical books of all publishers. 


We will compile lists of the best available 


books on special subjects, arranged in what we 
deem the order of their importance. 


Our “Record of Scientific Literature” 
Issued Bi-Monthly Sent Free on Request 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 Park Place, New York 
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Mintnc AND 
Koliha, Jan, comp. Bibliografie Slovenska. Prague: 
The Geographical Society, 99. 65 p. 16° 
Author list and subject index, covering geology, 
mineralogy, mining industries, etc. 
Montessont MetHop 
Radice, Sheila (Mrs. A. Hutton Radice). The 
new children; talks with Dr. Maria Montessori. 
New York: Stokes. 1 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Morae 
Hall, Granville Stanley. 
standard of life and conduct. 
ton. 5 p. bibl. O. $3 n. 
MunicipaL GOVERNMENT 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
mayoralty government of cities. May 1920. 6 mim. p. 
New Yorxk—History 
Wall, Alexander J., comp. A list of New York 
almanacs, 1694-1850. Parts 3-4. Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. July-Aug. 1920. p. 389- 
413; 443-4°0), 
Peace Treaty 
Hicks, Frederick Charles. The new world order; 
international organization, international law, inter- 
national co-operation. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page. 31 p. bibl. O. $3. 
PAGEANTS 
Dramatics, pageants and festivals. In: H. R. 
Knight and M. P. Williams. Sources of informa- 
tion on play and recreation. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. p. 16-20. 
Pepacocy 
Nosovsky, Karel, comp. 
lovenske literatury paedayogkié. Park Il. 3d ed. 
Smichov: The Compiler. 1919. 80 p. 16°. 
A list of current pedagogical literature. 
PERIODICALS 
Haskell, D. C., comp. Current periodicals in the 
Reference Department of the . . . Library. New 
York: Public Library. 1920. 391 p. 
PuysicaL TRAINING 
Physical training and gymnasia. In: H. R. Knight 
and M. P. Williams. Sources of information on 
play and recreation. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. p. 12-14. 
Pitcrmm FatHers 
List of books in the . . . Library relating to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the settlement of Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620. Cambridge, Mass.: Public Library. 
1920. 16 p. 
Piper Orcan 
Walker, Kenneth C.. comp. The pipe organ. 
Part 3. Bulletin of Bibliography. May-Aug. 1920. 
v. ll, no. 2. p. 2428. (To be continued.) 
PourticaL Parties 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
party government. March 1920. 16 typew. p. 40c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
PouiticaL Science 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Political science: docu- 
ments and debates relating to initiative, referendum, 
recall, elections, prohibition, woman suffrage, polit- 
ical parties, District of Columbia; list of publica- 
tions for sale by Supt. of Documents. Price List 54. 
6th ed. April 1920. 27 p. 
PresipenTIAL ELEcTIONS 
Presidential elections. Selected titles of books in 
the Boston Public Library. Boston: The Library. 
wp. 0. Se. 
Pustic Heartu 
Pamphlets available for free distribution. New 
York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistica) 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave. 2 mim. p. 


Morale; the supreme 
New York: Apple- 


Soupis soucasne ceskos 


Pustic Lanps 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
leasing of public lands, 1911-1920. April 1920. 8 
typew. p. 50c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Raitroaps. See TRANSPORTATION 
Recramation. See Unitep 
SERVICE 
RECREATION 
Knight, H. R. and M. P. Williams, comps. Sources 
of information on play and recreation. New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation. Rev. and enl. ed. 48 p. 
35c 


Morgan, Joy E., comp. Reading list on recrea- 
tion. School and Society. June 26, 1920. p. 773- 
775. 

REVOLUTIONS 

Some recent revolutionary movements. St. Louis 
Public Library Monthly Bulletin. June 1920. p. 107- 
114. Lists references on revolutionary movements 
in «Austria-Hungary, \ Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, Fin 
land, Fiume, Germany, Hedjaz Kingdom, Hungary, 
Ireland, Poland, Russia, Siberia, Syria, Turkey in 
Asia, Ukraine. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—History 

Chase, Franklin H., comp. Bibliography of Syra- 
cuse history. Syracuse, N. Y.: Onondaga Historical 
Association. 1920. 213 p. $1. 

TECHNOLOGY 

New foreign technical books. 

May 1920. p. 27a-30a. 
See Wirecess TELEPHONY 
TRANSPORTATION 

Bureau of Railway Economics. Library. Decreased 
use of the freight car. A bibliography. Sept. 1920. 
24 mim. p. 

Unitrep Strates—Army 

U. S. Supt. of Documents. Army and militia, avia- 
tion and pensions; list of publications for sale by 
Supt. of Documents. Price List 19. 11th ed. April 
1920. 30 p. 

Uniten States—Constitution 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of books on the 
constitution of the United States. March 1920. 8 
typew. p. 50c. Supplementary to the printed list of 
1903. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Unitep States—GOveRNMENT AND Po itics 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
centralization. April 1920. 10 typew. p. 60c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Unireno anp ConsuLaR SERVICE 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of text books for 
the use of those proposing to take civil service exam- 
ination for the diplomatic and consular service. 
May 1920. 8 mim. p. 

Unitep States—History 

Haworth, Paul Leland. The United States in our 
own times. New York: Scribner. 1920. 16 p. bibl 
O. $2.25 n. 

Montgomery, David Henry. The beginner’s Amer- 
ican history. New York: American Book Co. New 
ed. 2p. bibl. D. 84 c. n. (Leading facts of his- 
tory ser.) 

Uniten Srates—Navy 

U. S. Supt. of Documents. Navy: Marine corps, 
coast guard, revenue cutter service, armor-plate manu- 
facture and battleships; list of publications for sale 
by Supt. of Documents. Price List 63. 4th ed. April 
1920. 12 p. 

Untrep States—ReEcLaMATION SERVICE 
S. Reclamation Service. Publications of the 
United States Reclamation Service, including publica- 
tions from other sources relating to the Reclamation 
Service. June 1920. 96 p. tables. (List of Publica- 
tions no. 5.) ‘ 


Special Libraries. 
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The Washington School for Secretaries 


announces the opening of the 


School for Business Librarians 
Under the personal direction of 


Miss Adelaide Hasse 


Many business houses and industrial plants are establishing libraries for 


their own use. 
positions. 


Many specially qualified librarians are needed at once to fill these 


Such librarians receive a greater salary and have a brighter future than 


those of general library work. 


The Washington Shool for Secretaries is the only institution in the country 
at the present time which trains and qualifies people for special library work. 
The department libraries in Washington offer our students material not to be 


compared with elsewhere. 


Term opens Sept. 15th 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 


1419 F Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Board of Directors: 


Dr. Richard T. Ely, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D 
Mr. Charles A. Lyman, A.B. 


Col. F. T. A. Junkin, A.B., A.M., LL.B., 
Mr. Lawrence H. .B. 


Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, A.B., LL.B., Ph.D. 
LL.D. 


Cake, LL Captain John T. A. Ely 


Miss E Virginia Grant 


Raffia Basketry as a Fine Art 


Ashley—$2.00 


Basketry in its highest development is de- 
scribed in the above. Beautiful colors and 
interesting designs are shown in the many illus- 
trations.. Many copies sold in Camp Libraries 
or wherever Basketry is taught. 


For Sale by 
Mrs. Gertrude P. Ashley, Publisher 
DEERFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


The Christian Scierace Church 


WM. M. GOODWIN, Author and Publisher, 
District National Bank Bidg., 1406 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
31.50 net 
PRESS NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD—This is a timely, impersonal, 
dis passionate, analytical, unanswerable discussion of 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Christian 
Science Church. It overflows with facts which pro- 
vide the ground-work of the author’s incisive argument 

. . and is as clear as sunshine and as irrefutable as 
the decalogue. 

THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER—The spirit in 
which his exposures of inconsistencies in the organiza- 
tion are made is very commendable, and adds merit 
and pungency to his arguments and forceful statements. 
It is the only book of its kind on the market as far 
as we have any knowledge. 


1429 Swann Street, 


Jowales Making 


By JOHN W. CROMWELL 
President American Negro Academy. 


: The Negro in American History 


Its use in fifty public and secondary school libraries 


indicates its value as an introduction to the study of 
American History from the view point of the Amer- 
ican Negro, which value was foreshadowed in the 
A. L. A. Booklist, Vol. 2, No. 7. 


Contains 296 pages, 32 chapters, 17 full page illustra- 


tions, index and bibliography. 


Price $2.00 net. 


JOHN W. CROMWELL, 
D. 


By ROSE & Sino 


This large volume of four hundred and seventy- 
five pages contains chapters on every conceivable 
phase of jewelry making. It is simple, specific, 
dignified, beautifully gotten out and complete in 
every way and appeals not only to Craft Workers, 
Designers and Manufacturers of Jewelry, but to 
sellers, buyers and wearers of jewelry and to all 
lovers of beautiful books. 

475 pages. 600 illustrations. 13 full-page color 
plates. Bound in Art Buckram, printed in good 
type and on the best coated paper. 

Price $10.00 and cost of postage. 


c. 


and Design 


METAL CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., Providence, R. 1. 
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NOW 


THE SHELF 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


From NURSERY 
RHYME TO 
GROWN-UP 


- 


is 48-page book list of children’s books sold to libraries in 
™ pt desired with imprint in this place 


(Actual cover design—reduced more than one-half) 


To be printed in Black on Orange and White 


“laden 


This catalog of children’s books, selected by 
librarians who have had many years of experi- 
ence and training, affords the best single instru- 


ment of publicity 
FOR 


Children’s Book Week 


November 15-20, 1920 


This 48-page booklist is offered to librarians at 


less than manufacturing cost: 
100 copies, $6.00 500 copies, $25.00 
250 “ 14.00 1,000 “ 45,00 
Imprint on any quantity $1.50 extra 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 


62 West 45th Street, New York 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES =: 
For those who KNOW 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ones inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and wii so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 in Stock 


All subjects. Secondhand and New on approval. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogue 79 
free. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
ictures from any part ot the country. Many Art 
oneme and Public Libraries have sold us thousands 
of their duplicates. 
BOOKSTORES Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Williams Building 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library Depart- 
ment. Write for our special Bargain Lists and 
send us your “Book Wants.” We carry the la: t 
stock in New York of Second Hand Books and Pub 
lisher’s Remainders. New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, NW. Y. 


OOKS.—AI] out-of-print books supplied, no matter 

on what subject. Write us. We can get you any 
book ever published. Please state wants. When 
in England call and see our 50,000 rare boosk. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 
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UNIVERSAL ‘x’ BINDER 


Used almost exclusively by the Philadelphia Free Library, the Carnegie 
Library of Washington and other large institutions 
The opinion of a Librarian: 

“I may say, incidentally, that we have found these binders to be the 
most satisfactory of the binders we have had. We have been equipped 
with them for five years and we have found no reason for changing this 
opinion. They safeguard the magazines; they are easily adjusted und 
they are durable.” 

Tell us your needs and we will quote prices. 


Ocroser 15, 1920 


The H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


- SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature”) post free. 


140 STRAND, W. C. and 43 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICORN and A. B.C. 


THE HEYLESS LOCK BINDER 
Allows the magazine te open fiat. 


Wx. G. Jounston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sm :— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample sor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
TrewensT WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. af 
Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


— 
—~ 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 3°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list Pay us a visit 
QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Aldine Book Co., 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. agth St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, Theology. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ameri- 
cana, English Literature Mss., Early Printing. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Anderson, John R., 3: W. 15th St., New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, ts0 W. 34th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


| Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library Agents, 
2 W. asth St., New York City; 24 Bedford St., Strand, 
London. 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schulte, Theo. E., 82-8; Fourth Ave., New York. Genera) 
American and English Remainders. 


. C. Stechert Co., Inc., 126 E. 28th St.. New York. Book- 
sellers and Library Agents. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 15: W. a2sth St, N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New York. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. 2oth St., New York. 


Stechert, F. C. Ca, Inc., 126 E. 28th Street, New York. 
Books in various languages. 


G. E. & Co. 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW POOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti-Socialist 
Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of Period- 
icals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Leary, Stuart & Co., (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. ath St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & Station- 
ers, Retail, ars-221 Wabash Ave.; Wholesale, 330, 352 
Ohio St., icago. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Wilson, The H. W. Co., New York City. Sets and odd 
numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St.. New 
York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Somme The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Literature, Americana, Theology. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY Classified Directory of 


(CONTINUED) Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Foreign 


ENGLISH | BINDING 
—_ Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East Ravens- 
Baker's Gooat Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birming- wood Ave., Chicago, . 
bem, Sagieed. Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, II). 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, England. 


Scarce, Fine and General. 
— BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. England. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Gem Binder Co., 65 West Broadway, N. Y. Manu- 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, W., facturers of The Keystone Binder, for Newspapers and 
England. Weeklies. Self-piercing; patented. 


— | The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. Second- — 
hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Different Catalogues H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Mailed Free. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. | BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 


2 
1 Churchfie oa ast, Acton, London, nglan 
Family Histories, Pedigrees, Americana, ‘Researches | Huntting GH. Co, Springheld, Mase. 
made. | Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., be- 
low Market, Philadelphia. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. Fine . 
Teentaal Woche, Memolaters, & | Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. soth St., New York. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Higham, Charles & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., London, E. ° 
Theology, second-hand and remainders. CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 
ey Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., London, Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Bros., 1o9 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in Rare 
ooks, Library Editions, Prints and Autographs. 


Toy Mo Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers of 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall “ere Library, Ex- | 
. Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, London. 


INDEX CARDS 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC 
FRENCH Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 4 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF ® 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. GUMMED PAPER 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. Eng- 
land Agents for America Institutions. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. 


HOLLAND 


| Davengest-Fepter Mfg. Co., 160 North Wells Street, Chi- 


cago, 


= 3. J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, Hol- 
nd. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS 


h > 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. 
| back numbers. 


Sets, volumes and 


MEXICAN H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books printed FOR SALE: Complete files of Chinen Tribune. 


in Mexico or about Mexico. Chicago- Record-Herald and Herald-Examiner and 
| Chicago Daily News, from August Ist, 191, to 
SCOTCH ; August Ist, 1919. Good condition. * Make offer. 


Address: S. C. Irving, 10 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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TWICE-A-MONTR 


How to reduce the 
present high price for books ? 


(set more service from them!! 


If you send us your book orders with the general instruction to deal with them 
in the most economical manner, we will:— 

1. Supply in leather back binding books likely to have very much use. 

2. Reinforce in the original covers all books for which this resewed treatment 

would be best. 

3. Supply in their covers as published small books and any other books likely 

to give good enough service. 

Very much labor in the library would thus be saved, as only one handling 
is necessary in dealing with the two operations of purchase and binding, and the 
book gives so much more service as to make one book render the service of two 
books. This is as worth while doing as to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. 


Our estimate of what treatment is the best for a given hundred of ordinary 
fiction is that:— 
30 per cent are worth doing in Chivers’ leather binding. 
60 per cent should be supplied in publishers’ reinforced bindings. 
1€ per cent are sufficiently well bound in their covers as supplied. 


If the book’s lasting popularity is assured it is better to buy it in Chivers’ leather 
binding. 
We will supply, so treated, a book published at $1.75, for $2.20. 


“ “ “ “ l .90 2.35. 
“ “ “ “ 2.00 “ 2.45. 


Books supplied in our special reinforced method (publishers’ covers and 
Chivers’ hand-sewing) will probably give all the service which may be required 


of them. 
We will supply, so treated, a book published at $1.75, for $1.75. 
“ “ 1.90 1.90. 
“ 2.00 “ 2.00. 


The present high cost of books, binding, and library administration will thus 
be partially offset. 


We can supply in our bindings ANY book on the market. Send for our new 
lists of fiction and juveniles. 


Brooklyn, N. 


Chivers Bookbinding. Co., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
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